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Pre-Columbian Art and Culture 


in the Andean Area 
By Philip Ainsworth Means 


HE portion of South America which is designated here as “the Andean Area” is that 

part of the western side of the continent which is now occupied by Ecuador, Peru, 
Bolivia, north-western Argentina, and northern Chile. Regarded from the geographical 
standpoint, the Andean Area is made up of three roughly parallel north-south zones of 
environment which are present throughout its length. They are: The Highlands, which 
term includes the main ranges of the Andes and the lofty plateaus between them; the 
Coastlands, or shore country along the Pacific Ocean to the west of the Highlands, which 
is a region made up of deserts separated by frequent and numerous westward flowing 
rivers in whose immensely fertile valleys highly developed cultures have flourished for 
at least 2,000 years; the Woodlands, or jungle country, which extends from the eastern 
slopes of the Andes across the continent, and which is lined and seamed by immense 
river-systems such as the Orinoco, the Amazon, and the Parana-Plata. The Woodlands 
have for the most part a hot, damp, dense-aired climate very different from that either 
of the Highlands or of that of the Coastlands. 

From the historical and cultural standpoints, also, the Andean Area constitutes an 
entity. Twice in pre-Columbian times it was the seat of Empires which included the 
Highlands zone, the Coastlands zone, and the more westerly parts of the Woodlands 
zone. To these two Empires, the Tiahuanaco Empire of about A. D. 600-900, and the 
Inca Empire of about 1200-1530, we shall return presently. 

To the Spaniards who, from 1492 onwards, were discovering, exploring, and finally 
conquering and settling the unsuspected regions of America the Andean Area came as 
a third and most delightfully astounding revelation of native imperial grandeur. The 
first two such surprises had been Yucatan of the Mayas and Mexico of the Aztecs. The 
Andean empire of the Incas, gradually revealed to Spanish knowledge between 1513 and 
1540, was from the peculiarly money-hungry standpoint of the Spaniards the greatest 
discovery of all. 

What happened was this: As soon as the Isthmus of Panama was crossed and the 
Pacific Ocean was thereby revealed to Blasco Nufiez de Balboa and his men in 1513, faint 
rumors began to run about among the Spanish explorers concerning an incredibly large 
and gold-rich empire somewhere in the south, down the coast of the newly discovered 

“South Sea” or Pacific Ocean. These rumors reached the Spaniards at the Isthmus through 
the native peoples there with whom they came into contact. The information thus con- 
veyed was surprisingly accurate so far as it went; for, among other details, the Panamanian 
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chiefs told the Spaniards of a four-footed creature used for carrying burdens — something 
unknown of elsewhere in native America — and they even made rough clay models 
of the animal for the Spanish visitors’ information. The Panamanian chiefs mentioned 
also that there was a vast and powerful kingdom far off in the south where gold was used 
with utmost lavishness and where large cities of stone were numerous. All this, as it 
turned out, was perfectly true. 

Rumors of the great kingdom and of its mighty rulers had spread not only northwards 
to Panama but also eastwards and southeastwards clear across the continent to what are 
now Brazil and the Argentine. Other Europeans — Spaniards, Englishmen, and Portu- 
euese among them — heard these rumors at those eastern localities and, naturally enough, 
they made attempts to trace them to their source. The attempts, however, were feeble 
and came to nothing much so far as penetration of the Inca Empire from the east and 
southeast between 1520 and 1530 was concerned. 

Fate so willed it, in other words, that the Inca Empire should be discovered and 
conquered from the direction of Panama. Vasco Nafiez de Balboa himself came within 
a hair’s breath of being the discoverer of Peru, being stopped therefrom only by the 
successful machinations of his Spanish enemies at Panama, in 1517 or 1519. The process 
of the discovery of the Inca Empire from the north was not, however, ended by his death. 
In the year 1524 and later, the process was continued by Francisco Pizarro, Diego de 
Almagro and their followers. It was a process that consisted of a gradual southward 
creep in ships along the Pacific coast, followed soon by the march of less than 200 doughty 
Spaniards inland to Cajamarca in what is now northern Peru. There, on Friday, Novem- 
ber 15th, 1532, Pizarro and his followers captured the person of the Inca Atahualpa, and 
with him, although Pizarro seems not to have comprehended it fully, they captured 
the entire power and authority of one of the most amazing empires that have ever existed. 

After that, the extent, the wealth, the populousness and the general grandeur of the 
Inca realm were gradually revealed to the dazzled and delighted eyes of the invaders. 
Between early January and late April, 1533, Spaniards led by Hernando Pizarro, brother 
of Francisco, explored down through Peru from Cajamarca to as far as the great sacred 
city of Pachacamac on the coast a little south of the Rimac Valley where Lima was soon 
to be founded. In August, 1533, the Inca Atahualpa was to have been released from 
durance by Pizarro by virtue of his having fulfilled a promise to assemble an enormous 
ransom of gold and silver vessels drawn from all corners of the Empire at the Inca’s 
behest. Pizarro, however, being the sort of man he was, slew the Inca instead of releas- 
ing him, doing so after a shameful mockery of a trial and in spite of the contrary advice 
of the better sorts of Spaniards in his following. 

Thereafter, events moved swiftly. Francisco Pizarro led his small army down through 
the Highlands zone of the Empire. It is almost incredible that a tiny body of some 200 
men should thus have marched successfully through the very heart of an Empire which 
had long been wont to muster armies amounting to hundreds of thousands of warriors. 
generals and their inoge hort of ason aeaed meltnty oi et ape 
weapons did their deat to hold back the white aa pee Sead Aub Puls Z 
of their small number, were irresistible because of tk ie permenant EE 

1eir steel armor and steel weapons, 
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because of their mettlesome horses, the like of which had never been scen in that land 
until then, and, chief of all, because of their firearms, vomiting noise, flames, and shot. 
The effect of these last unimaginable weapons upon the native troops, no matter how 
brave they might be, was utterly demoralizing. 

On November 15th, 1533, Francisco Pizarro led his triumphant army into Cuzco, the 
holy and traditional capital of the Inca Empire. From that moment the Spanish power 
was a reality in Peru and throughout what had been the vast Empire of the Sun-de- 
secended Incas. 

The civilization which the Spaniards found thriving in the Andean Area, and which 
they speedily mastered, largely, but not entirely, destroying it, was but the last of a long 
series of high cultures which had existed in the Andean Area for some 2000 years. To the 
Spaniards it was a thing of wonderment, somewhat as the Moorish civilization in their 
own Spain had been to their ancestors during the long, long process (but lately ended 
by the fall of Granada) of the Reconquest. Indeed, to many of the less well educated 
of the Spanish invaders, the Andean folk among whom they had come seemed to be just 
another kind of Moor. In some of the earliest Spanish discriptions of the country we 
often find such words as “mosque” for temple and as “alcazar” for palace, these and 
other terms of the sort being reminiscent of the long wars against the Moors in Spain 
in which many of these same men, or their fathers, had participated. 

Knowledge of the tangible culture, the arts, the sciences, the techniques, of the Inca 
Empire, and likewise knowledge of the social, political, and economic institutions thereof, 
as well as knowledge of the religions and of the laws, customs, and mythology of the 
Andeans were gradually acquired and described by the more intelligent elements among 
the Spaniards after the Conquest and during the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Writings of this kind are referred to generically as “the Chronicles of Peru.” If, by 
some miracle, we could assemble the Chroniclers in one place either in this world or in 
some other, we would find that they were a remarkable and varied group of men. A 
high proportion of them were Spaniards, as was only natural. Among them there were 
priests, lawyers, soldiers, and government officials. They all wrote of what they saw and 
of what they learned from native informants. In many cases the resultant narratives of 
the Spanish Chroniclers of Peru breathe a surprising spirit of sympathy and of under- 
standing for the things set down and so preserved to us. In other cases, however, religious 
intolerance, inevitable in that day, makes itself very apparent; but, paradoxically enough, 
certain churchmen who described with horror and hatred the religions of the Andeans 
are our best informants concerning that difficult subject. Still other Chroniclers who 
were high officials of the government set up by Spain on the ruins of the Inca Empire 
wrote in a spirit of political animosity towards the fallen dynasty and all that pertained 
to it; even they, however, give us much valuable information in spite of themselves. 

Nor were Chroniclers of native blood entirely lacking. The greatest of all the Chroni- 
clers was Garcilaso de la Vega Inca, son of a noble Spanish soldier by a Princess of the 
imperial house of the Incas. Garcilaso’s “Royal Commentaries of the Incas,” published 
as to its First Part at Lisbon in 1609 and as to its Second Part at Cordoba in 1617, is the 
greatest, best written, and most informative single work among the Chronicles. True, 
it contains various errors, largely due to that fact that it was written in Spain several 
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decades after its author had left his maternal land forever; true, also, it deals almost 
entirely with the Incas and with their culture to the virtual exclusion of the earlier civiliza- 
tions of the Andes. This last fault, if it be one, arose from Garcilaso’s great pride in the 
accomplishments of the Imperial family to which he was closely related. Nevertheless, 
Garcilaso stands at the forefront of the Chroniclers of Peru. Likewise important is the 
work of an Indian author, Don Felipe Huaman Poma de Ayala, whose immense ““Nueva 
Corénica y Buen Gobierno” was written in Peru between 1567 and 1613. The original 
manuscript is in the Royal Library in Copenhagen, and it remained unpublished until 
a facsimile-edition was brought out in Paris in 1936. As a writer Don Felipe Huaman 
Poma de Ayala is atrocious and barbarous, albeit informative; but, as a maker of draw- 
ings crammed with immensely valuable information for us, he stands supreme. 

All this is but a slight suggestion of the nature of the literary sources of our present- 
day information concerning the pre-Spanish period in the Andean Area. Space is not 
available here for comment upon other great Chroniclers, such as Captain Pedro de 
Cieza de Leén, Captain Pedro Sarmiento de Gamboa, and Father Miguel Cabello de 
Balboa, all of whom lived and wrote in the 16th century; nor may I do more than 
mention the name of a very great somewhat later Chronicler, Father Bernabé Cobo de 
Peralta, who finished his majestic “History of the New World” in 1653, which was not 
published until 1890-1893. 

Equal in importance to the literary sources are those which may be described as 
archaeological. The latter include the collection, study, and interpretation of artistic 
and other material objects created by the ancient Adeans and retrieved from oblivion 
for the studious consideration of later scholars by means of processes akin to what we 
regard as archaeology. Archaeological collections have been made in one way or another 
in Peru ever since the Conquest. The ransom of Atahualpa, consisting of all the fairest 
and finest gold-work and silver-work that could be assembled, was the earliest and 
probably also the sightliest collection of Andean antiquities ever made. Unfortunately, 
neither Pizarro nor even King Charles I of Castile (the Emperor Charles V) was in the 
least interested in the gorgeous artistic aspect of the objects thus gathered together. All 
that they cared about was to transform the gold and silver into coin. Even so, the public 
was permitted for a short time to gaze in wonderment upon a few choice specimens of 
native Andean art as they reposed in the Royal storehouse in Seville in 1534. All unwit- 
tingly, those who there admired the beautiful silver and gold vessels and ornaments 
from the murdered Inca’s ransom were beholding the very first exhibition ever held of 
Pre-Columbian Andean Art. 

Later, in 1571-1572, the greatest of the Viceroys of Peru, Don Francisco de Toledo y 
Figueroa, sent to his master, King Philip II of Castile, and to His Holiness Pope 
Gregory XII, great collections of native Andean art in gold and in other materials. 
What became of these two collections, no one knows. Presumably, they were melted 
into ingots and later coined; unless, indeed, some of the objects sent to the Pope are still 
tucked away in some forgotten attic of the Vatican as I have long suspected that they 
may be. 

What archaeological, or quasi-archaeological, work was done during the colonial period 
in Peru we do not know. It is not unthinkable that something of the sort was done for, 
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in a country where the ruling class were great agricultural landed proprietors, it was 
inevitable that ancient objects of many materials should keep turning up in the course 
of ordinary work, precisely as they do today. Some, at least, among the landed proprietors 
must have been intelligently curious enough to preserve the things thus found. If only 
as oddities. But, so far as I know, there does not exist today an archaeological collection 
older than 1779. 

In that year Don Baltasar Jaime Martinez de Companon y Bujanda became Bishop 
of Trujillo. In addition to being an exceptionally able, large-hearted, and intelligent 
prelate, the Bishop was, as it were, the grandfather of Peruvian archaeology. During 
his nine years in the Bishopric of Trujillo, which included most of the country once 
ruled by the Chimu Kings of Chan Chan, he gathered together some 600 specimens of 
ancient Andean art in pottery, textiles, and other materials. He also studied natural 
history, folklore, customs and many other things, embodying the results of his researches 
in sundry large albums with descriptive text and water-color illustrations of notable 
charm and beauty, as well as accuracy. When, in 1788, Bishop Martinez de Compafién 
was promoted to be Archbishop of Santa Fé de Bogota, he sent all his collections in 
two dozen or so great cases to King Charles III of Castile. Up to a very few years ago 
the Bishop’s archaeological collection was still on view in the National Museum, Madrid. 
It was, therefore, the oldest archaeological collection from Peru still extant in our own 
day. The albums of the Bishop are in what was the Library of the Royal Palace, in Madrid. 

In 1791-1795 a group of highly intelligent Peruvians formed themselves into a Society 
of Lovers of the Country. They published a small and somewhat crude magazine called 
“Mercurio Peruano” which was issued in Lima and which contained many articles of 
antiquarian and ethnological import. From that day to our own, Andean archaeology, 
properly speaking, may be said to have existed. Contributions to it were made both by 
Peruvians and by learned foreigners such as Baron Alexander von Humboldt, in the 
opening decades of the 19th century. 

The year 1847 may be taken as marking the dawn of the modern era of Andean studies. 
Then it was that our own immortal William Hickling Prescott issued his never-to-be- 
forgotten “History of the Conquest of Peru.” Because of his near-blindness and other 
deterrants, Prescott never visited Peru; yet, as we must all gratefully acknowledge, he 
produced an account of Incaic Peru which, in spite of attacks made against it on the . 
alleged score of its “romanticism,” has never long lapsed from enjoying a merited para- 
mount place, both as literature and as archaeology. Prescott based his work upon all the 
Chronicles that he could acquire, many of those now available to us in print or in fac- 
simile reproduction being of necessity unknown to him. One of his chief guides was 
Garcilaso; and, as does the Inca historian, Prescott almost wholly ignores the pre-Incaic 
periods. Nevertheless, Prescott’s narrative will always stand as a thorough and reliable 
account of the Peru of the Incas and of the manner in which the Spaniards overwhelmed it. 

Equal to Prescott was his quasi-disciple, Clements Robert Markham, afterwards Sir 
Clements, an Englishman who devoted most of his long life (1830-1916) to the study of 
Andean pre-Spanish and post-Spanish history. In his early days, in the 1850s and 1860s, 
Markham visited Peru and travelled widely there. His first book about that country 
came out in 1856. Later, he translated and edited for the Hakluyt Society of London the 
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Chronicles by Garcilaso, Cieza, Sarmiento, and several other source materials. His last 
book on Peru, “The Incas of Peru,” was issued in 1910, in London and New York. 
Markham, although not strictly speaking a “dirt” archaeologist, had a knowledge of 
both the Incaic and the pre-Incaic periods of Peru that was unsurpassed in his day. 

During Markham’s lifetime various men of divers nationalities devoted themselves to 
the study of ancient times in the Andean Area. The great Spanish scholar, Don Marcos 
Jiménez de la Espada edited numerous valuable source materials, of which the work 
of Father Cobo is the most important. Our own Ephraim George Squier, conducted 
authentic archaeological work in sundry parts of Peru and published his still important 
“Incidents of Travel and Exploration in the Land of the Incas” in 1877 at New York. 
Two German archaeologists Wilhelm Reiss and Alphons Stiibel, published their great 
work on the Necropolis of Ancon at Berlin in 1880-1887. An Austrian, Johann Jakob von 
Tschudi, was active as an explorer and archaeologist from 1847 onwards for several 
decades. In 1866, the Frenchman, Léonce Angrand, published in Paris an important 
letter about Tiahuanaco as a pre-Incaic site. 

Of Andean archaeologists one of the earliest and still one of the most prized was 
Federico Gonzalez-Sudrez, Archbishop of Quito, who was active from 1878 to 1922. 
Thus he carries over from the 19th to the 20th century. So also does the greatest and 
most active Andean archaeologist of modern times, Dr. Max Uhle, who began publish- 
ing his researches in 1890 and who now, in his honored old age, still keeps up his ardent 
interest in the subject to which he has made innumerable contributions in German, 
Spanish, and English during the past 50 years. It is to Dr. Uhle’s scientific excavations 
at many sites up and down the Andean Area and to his deductions from the stratigraphical 
evidence obtained that we moderns both outside and inside Peru, owe most of our 
knowledge of chronology and culture-sequence. 

Possibly this account of the sources whence we derive our knowledge of pre-Spanish 
civilization in the Andean Area is a trifle long-winded. It has seemed to me necessary, 
however, to give at least a brief account in which most of the high-spots, but by no means 
all, are touched upon. No question is more often asked me than: “But how do you know 
about those ancient dwellers in the Andes?” As the old peoples of that part of our 
continent never had any written records of their own, students have perforce to rely 
upon the sorts of evidence here indicated for what they know. Of course only a begin- 
ning has been made as yet in Andean archaeology. But, as things now are, and as they 
promise to be in future, we are gradually learning more and more. Peruvian, Ecuadorian, 
Bolivian, Chilean, and Argentinian archaeologists are working constantly, and always 
in the most fraternal harmony with their colleagues in this country and abroad. If all 
the business of the modern world could be conducted in the same magnanimous spirit, 
our earthly existence would be fraught with far less strife and hatred than it is. 

Upon the kinds of evidence adumbrated above, the following account of Pre- 
Columbian Art and Culture in the Andean Area is based. For the sake of logic and of 


convenience, it begins with the earliest discernible cultures and advances to the Spanish 
conquest. 
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The Early Chimu or Muehik Culture 


HE locale of the earliest discernible developed culture of the Andean Area was the 

northern half of the Peruvian coast, from the Gulf of Guayaquil on the north to Ancén 
on the south, and from the Pacific eastwards to the Andes. Its date, so far as can be 
determined, was from somewhat before Christ to about 600 after Christ. 

As known to us at present, Early Chimu or Muchik art and culture are without 
visible antecedents in the soil of Peru. This means either that the culture was imported 
full-grown into the coastal region of Peru from somewhere else or that in reality the 
Muchik culture had roots in an archaic or introductory phase of culture in the same 
region where it afterwards grew up. My own belief is that the latter interpretation is 
the correct one albeit we have not yet uncovered tangible evidence of it sufficient to 
prove it beyond doubt. At the same time, we have evidence from ancient legends and 
from certain designs upon pottery in which advanced-looking warriors are shown in 
combat with naked and backward-seeming fighters that migrants came from the direction 
of Central America in an advanced stage of civilization and imposed their rule by force 
on whatever lowly folk they found in possession of the coastland valleys. The chief 
difficulty here is that the art and culture of the advanced-seeming people is not, on the 
whole, in the least like anything known to us in any part of Central America. Therefore, 
I am inclined to believe that evolution from the archaic or introductory plane of culture 
into the advanced plane did take place on one part or another of the Peruvian seaboard, 
and that it was followed by migratory movements on the part of the advanced folk in the 
course of which they made good the dominion over their more backward cousins. 

However all that may have been, we know at any rate that Early Chimu art, chiefly 
in the form of pottery, but also found in gold, bone, shell, wood, was highly realistic 
and representational. From it we learn nearly all that we know concerning this early 
and amazing coastal civilization. 

As displayed in its art, the Early Chimu culture was based in part upon agriculture 
and in part upon fishing and upon hunting. The Muchik people were keenly aware 
of their natural environment, as is made clear by the care with which they portrayed 
natural objects of both land and sea. For them the world was full of terrors and of perils 
which they tended to personify and to placate. Their religion was clearly built up 
around a system of propitiating various natural forces of sea and land which, if left 
unflattered by the attentions and sacrifices of mankind, might wreak terrible vengeance 
upon men. Thus it comes about that most of the natural objects shown in the modelled 
or painted pottery of this period and culture have an air of being, as it were, prayers for 
protection and for help. 

Warfare was an important element in Muchik life. From scenes of strife painted upon 
pots, from lifelike portraits of warriors fully armed wrought in clay, from things found 
in old burials, we know that the Muchiks had elaborate defensive armor such as padded 
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Fig. 42 An Early Chimu 
portrait-pot. Photograph by 
Courtesy of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 
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Fig. 43 An Early Chimu vase 
with a representation of an 
officiating witch-doctoress. 
Courtesy of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University. 
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cotton tunics, helmets, and shields. We know also that they had for offensive weapons 
formidable clubs, javelins, and javelin-throwers. Sometimes, in the battle-scenes, equally 
matched armies are seen in combat; sometimes, as already hinted, men on different 
planes of development are shown at war with one another; and, fully as often as either, 
we see men in strife with creatures of the sea or of the land, partially humanized as 
though to indicate that they were gods or demons. 
What the social and political institutions of the Early Chimu or Early Muchik 
people were we can only deduce from their pottery designs. That they had kings, king- 
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Fig. 44 A garment of cotton, 
with design painted in brownish 
black. Probably Early Chimu, 
according to Miss Adéle Weibel, 
of the Detroit Institute of Art. 
Photograph by Courtesy of the 
Detroit Institute of Art. 
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Fig.45 An Early Chimu pot, 
with unusual all-over design in 
dull red on white slip. Museum 
of Art, Rhode Island School of 


Design. 
> 
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priests, or great chiefs is certain. Folklore preserved by the Spanish Chroniclers 
apparently records the name of some of their dynasties. The number, ranks, and func- 
tions of sub-chiefs and of minor officials who may have served under the great rulers we 
do not know for certain; but, in view of the general character of Early Chimu civiliza- 
tion, we are fairly safe in assuming that there was an elaborate politico-social organization 
of one kind or another. 

We do know that the great chiefs lived in lordly style in solidly built adobe palaces 
surmounted by gabled roofs, and that these palaces stood atop high adobe pyramids 
with several terraces and with steps leading upwards from the ground. Not only are 
the actual remains of such pyramids still visible, but also we see them faithfully por- 
trayed in modelled and painted pottery. There was another type of building as well, 
a rustic sort of pavillion with a slanting roof supported on stout posts. In such a structure 
chiefs were wont to receive their subjects and to take their ease safe from the bright 
sunlight of the coastal country. 

The raiment of the ruling class, other than their wartime apparel, was graceful, 
richly adorned, and civilized. A knee-length tunic, with or without short sleeves, a 
flowing mantle pinned with a golden pin at the wearer’s chest, sandals of neatly plaited 
fibres, nose-and-ear-ornaments, necklaces, bracelets and other things wonderfully wrought 
in gold and in other prized materials have come down to us from this period through 
archaeological work, and also we see them portrayed in the realistic pottery of the time. 

Although we know from the ceramic designs that the Early Chimu folk had a highly 
developed textile art, and although we have even one painted design (upon a pot in 
the British Museum) in which a weave-shop is vigorously shown working at full blast, 
we have, in this country, only one piece of Early Chimu cloth, and that not certainly of 
this period. It is a painted tunic, formerly in the Elsberg Collection and now in The 
Detroit Institute of Art. I am told, however, that in the celebrated Larco-Herrera 
Museum at the Hacienda of Chiclin, near Trujillo in Peru, there are several indubitable 
specimens of Early Chimu fabrics. Unfortunately, | have not been able to obtain either 
pictures or descriptions of them. 

The Early Chimu ruling class, to judge by its ceramic portrayals of itself, was haughty, 
handsome, and given to deeds of military prowess. They had for their chief sport that 
of hunting deer with netted enclosures and javelins thrown by long, hooked javelin- 
throwers. They had, also, large but clumsy boats made of materials as to whose nature 
we cannot be certain from which they were wont to fish in the ocean. Finally, some of 
the most charming designs on Early Chimu pottery show us beautiful and elaborate 
dances executed by winged men masked as birds. Such dances, no doubt, were of 
religious significance rather than mere pastimes. 

To sum up this period, one may,say that life in those days was, for the ruling class 
at least, not wanting in pleasure and excitement. Even the lowly, we may presume, had 
plenty to eat and sufficient shelter. It was a civilized way of life, in spite of the frequency 
of warfare between rival chieftains, and it rested firmly on an economy that was largely 
agricultural and that was admirably served by irrigation-ditches and reservoirs whose 
traces may still be seen. That there was plenty of vigor and vitality among the people, 
or at least among their rulers, may be deduced from the vigor and vitality of their art. 
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Fig.46 An Early Chimu portrait-pot. 
Photograph by Courtesy of the American Museum of Natural History. 


Fig.47 A globular pot from Nazea with painted decoration, in rich coloring, representing the Cat-Demon. 
Original in the Gaftron Collection, Schlachtensee. After Lehmann and Doering. 
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Fig. 48 An Early Nazca plate 
showing conventionalized sea- 
creature painted on a white 
ground. Original in the Tro- 
cadéro Museum, Paris. After 


Réal. 


The Early Nazea Culture 


N the southern half of the Peruvian coast flourished this culture during approximately 

the first six centuries of the Christian era. Althdugh it is clear enough that Early 

Nazca art and culture were derived from Early Chimu, the former was the more mature 

and the less realistic of the two. Both have certain elements in common, such as an 

obsession with natural objects, such as lifelike portraits in clay of individuals, and such 
as various decorative motifs. 

Nevertheless, there is a marked contrast between them. For one thing, the natural 
creatures shown in Early Nazca art, presumably its people’s gods or demons, are at 
once more diversified and more terrible of aspect than are their Early Chimu congeners. 
This, to my mind, betokens a loss of vitality and of freedom of spirit on the part of the 
Early Nazea folk. Moreover, in Early Chimu art, man is usually at least holding his 
own in the struggle with the natural forces, whereas, in Early Nazca art, man is usually 
altogether absent from the designs of gods or demons, which consequently reign supreme, 
or else he is shown as dead, being represented only by a trophy-head clutched by the 
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Fig. 49 An Early Nazca pot 
showing a woman (?) leading 
a young llama, and bearing a 
faggot upon her back by means 
of a tump-line. The original is 
in the Jahnke Collection, Lima. 
After Harcourt. 


triumphant demon shown. This *would seem to indicate that the Early Nazea people 
had achieved a defeatist attitude such as a too-rapidly maturing people would naturally 
have. 

Although relatively unrealistic, Early Nazca art is richer in point of color and of 
linear design than is Early Chimu. Its patterns, indeed, both on pottery and in textiles 
(which are very numerous in the Early Nazca style), are superbly beautiful in their 
many-colored intricacy. Nevertheless, an air of terror and of human misery seems to 
breathe forth from many of them. From those designs which, on the other hand, lack 
the sinister aspect referred to, one can and does derive unalloyed pleasure. A high 
proportion of Early Nazca pots are more or less globular in form and have twin spouts 
joined by a bridge (to make a handle) rising at the top. This shape of vessel is no 
less characteristic of Early Nazca pottery than is the equally attractive stirrup-shaped 
handle-spout seen upon so very many Early Chimu pots. 
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Fig. 50 Large Embroidered Shawl of the Early Nazea 
period. Cotton base-fabric with embroidery in wool. 
Photograph courtesy of Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


The Early Nazca designs which are painted 
upon the vessels of that culture deal frequently 
with plant-life, animal-life, human-life, and 
they often treat those themes-with a realistic 
and completely unsinister approach which 
charms the beholder still. Arrangements of 
leaves and fruits, patterns derived from sea- 
creatures (fish, lobsters, crabs and the like), 
more or less formalized representations of 
birds, insects, snakes, centipedes and other 
creatures of the land — all these and many 
other life-forms go to build up the really impos- 
ing aesthetic repertory of Early Nazca art in 
pottery. True and realistic portraiture of indi- 
vidual human beings is relatively rare in Early 
Nazca art, very nearly as rare, indeed, there, 
as it is common in Early Chimu art. This is 
not to say that human effigy pots are scarce in 
Early Nazca art; rather, it means only that 
when the human face and figure were repre- 
sented they were usually stylized to such an 
extent that they lost almost all realism and 


quite all individuality as portraits. 

As already hinted, textile art of the Early 
Nazca period has come down to us plentifully. 
The fabrics of that time constitute one of the 
chief glories of American archaeology. The 


materials used were cotton, generally used in 
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Fig.51 An Early Nazea Man- 
tle from Paracas. New acquisi. 
tion of the Museum of Art. 
Rhode Island School of Design. 
< 


Fig.52 Detail of Early Nazca 
Mantle from Paracas. New ac- 
quisition of the Museum of Art. 
Rhode Island School of Design. 
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Fig. 53 Part of an embroidered and fringed 
border of a garment. Early Nazca style. Photo- 
graph by Courtesy of the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston. 


i 


the base fabrics, and the wool of the 
vicufia and of the llama, generally found 
in the decorative parts of textiles. 

A specially glorious example of Early 
Nazea textile art is the mantle from 
Paracas shown in Figure 51, herewith. 
It is adorned with very richly colored 
embroidery in vicufia wool. The design, 
of which a detail is shown in Figure 52, 
is highly conventionalized yet lacks the 
dreadful quality so often found in Early 
Nazca art. Rather, because of its asso- 
ciation with plant-motifs it has a benefi- 
cent aspect. The general effect of the 
whole piece is one of extraordinary chro- 
matic richness executed with a great 
variety of finest needlework. 

This superb specimen, lately acquired 
by the Museum of Art is one of the six 
best examples known to me of ancient 
Peruvian textiles. Of these supreme 
specimens three are in this country, one 
in Lima, one in Madrid, and one in 
Sweden. The two others in this country 
are the celebrated Paracas Textile in 
the Brooklyn Museum and a superfine 
tapestry garment in the Museum of the 
American Indian, New York. 

The looms used in _ pre-Columbian 
times in the Andean Area were of the 
simplest description, being no more than 
a set of warp-threads rigged from a cross- 
bar and provided with crude heddle-bars 
and with an equally rustic weave-sword. 
In this we see a manifestation of the gen- 
eral truth that the native peoples of this 
continent were very poor in mechanical 
genius. They depended far more on the 
strength of their own bodies, on the deft- 
ness of their fingers, and on the unlimited 
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Fig. 54 Detail of a panel of embroidery on an 
Early Nazca shawl, showing stitches used. The 


original is in the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. 
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patience of their minds for the achievement of their astonishing creations in many fields 
of artistic and architectural endeavor than they did on any mechanical aids whatsoever. 

In spite of this fundamental fact, the Early Nazca folk, and others of ancient Peru, 
were weavers of utmost skill. They made not only some of the most finely woven cloth 
the world has even-seen, but also some of the most exquisitely conceived and executed 
designs in a wide variety of textile techniques. The Early Nazca folk, for example, were 
specially supreme as embroiderers; and, besides, they worked out a technique peculiar 
to themselves called “needle-coiling” which was used for decorative borders to plainly 
woven fabrics. 

When an Early Nazca artist wished to decorate richly a web of one-color cotton or 
woolen cloth, he most often did so by embroidering it with woolen threads of many 
colors. Chain stitch and crewel stitch were the usual ones. With them he would first 
outline his design, and would then fill it in with solid patches of the selected colors 
closely embroidered. The range and variety of design in Early Nazca embroidered 
cloths are immensely impressive from both the technical and the decorative standpoints. 
Most of the themes so treated are mythological, but more or less realistic representa- 
tions of men and of animals are not lacking. In all of them the range of colors used, 
with never an ugly juxtaposition of hues, is amazing. 

“Needle-coiling” borders are far less common, and far less susceptible to technical 
description. In fact, so far as I know, no one really knows today just how they were 
made. The two more astonishing examples of them known to me are: 1, the celebrated 
Paracas Textile, formerly owned by Don Rafael Larco-Herrera and now owned by the 
Brooklyn Museum; and, 2, an even more astounding fabric seen by me in the Ethnologi- 
cal Museum, Gothenburg, Sweden. A smaller and less important piece of “needle- 
coiling” is in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 


Fig. 56 A part of the Paracas Textile. Note 
the rare needle-coiling technique. The orig- 
inal formerly belonged to Don Rafael Larco- 
Herrera and is now owned by the Brooklyn 
Museum. Photograph by Courtesy of the 
Brooklyn Museum. 
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Fig. 55 A needle-coiling fabric of the Early 
Nazea period. Photograph by Courtesy of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. 
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In spite of its extreme intricacy, “needle-coiling” was used for making designs of 
remarkably realistic character. In the border of the Paracas Textile some 90 figures, 
men, animals, and plants, are wrought with incredible and detailed realism. The com- 
position is in the highest degree documentary, for it informs us exactly as to the clothing, 
weapons, and ornaments of men; and even, in one figure, it shows us how the llama was 
used as a beast of burden. 

Regarding the other material aspects of Early Nazca culture we know less than we do 
of Early Chimu. We lack, for example, pottery showing the types of buildings made and 
used. We lack also designs which indicate chiefs in relation to sub-chiefs and to the 
lowly folk. It is reasonable to assume, however, that there was here a political and social 
system similar to that up the coast, and that the general style of building was similar 
as well. The one thing that does stand out as we examine the whole range of Early Nazca 
art is that, in this period of the southern part of the Peruvian coast, there were forces 
at work among the people that tended strongly to make both their lives and their art 
more and more sombre, more and more shot through with fear of different sorts, more 
and more remote from the youthful vigor which characterizes Early Chimu art. What 
those forces were, we can only guess; we suspect that an increasing dominance by terror- 
inspiring priests was the chief of them, although we have no actual portrayal of a priest 
inspiring terror among the people. The Early Nazca gods or demons, on the other hand, 
speak eloquently in at least indirect support of the suggestion made. 


Fig.57 A set of gold nose-ornaments of the Early Nazca period. 
Museum or Art, Rhode Island School of Design. 


Fig.58 Examples of stone-sculpture of the Tiahuanaco I period. After Posnansky. 


The Tiahuanaeo I Culture 


HILE the Early Chimu and Early Nazca cultures were developing and flourishing 

on the coast — down to about A. D. 600 — the peoples in the highlands to the 
east were passing through a phase of culture which is but little known to us as yet. 
For reasons soon to be made apparent, we call this phase Tiahuanaco I, or pre-Classical 
Tiahuanaco. 

So far as it is yet understood, Tiahuanaco | culture was an archaic or introductory 
culture of the sort that primordial migrants from Central into South America would 
be likely to bring with them. It consisted, probably, of early forms of many arts, 
techniques, and ideas, all of which were slowly and slightly developed as the bearers 
of the culture established themselves in high-lying valleys throughout the Andes proper, 
and, more particularly, in the basin of Lake Titicaca. 

We may safely assume that the Tiahuanaco I folk knew and used the germs of agri- 
culture, of pottery-making, of weaving, of sculpture in stone, of stone-built architecture. 
Only at Tiahuanaco itself, however, just south of Lake Titicaca, do we yet know of 
architectural remains, stone sculptures, and other things which may with reasonable cer- 


tainty be ascribed to this culture. 
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The importance of Tiahuanaco I-in the general history of ancient Andean cultures 
lies in the fact that it was destined to fuse with the ageing arts of the coast, and more 
especially with the Early Nazca art and culture, in order to produce a new and impressive 
civilization which ultimately attained to imperial proportions, sweeping over the entire 
Andean Area, both in Highlands and in Coastlands. 

What folk-movements or what contacts between the two zones mentioned gave rise 
to the fusion we do not know for sure. Folk-memory, imperfectly preserved for us by 
Father Fernando Montesinos (died about 1640), suggests that the contact was chiefly 
warlike, during the last century or more of the Early Chimu-Nazca period, that is, from 
about A. D. 500-600, at which time the coastal civilizations and the more backward 
highland culture seem to have been constantly at war with one another. The same 
source of information, unsatisfactory though it be, leads us to believe that, in this period” 
of the highlands, the cult of Viracocha, a benevolent Creator-God and Sky-God, became 
strongly established at Tiahuanaco and elsewhere in the mountain zone. 

The benevolence of Viracocha is important. He was strong and admirable, but not 
terrible. When the coastlanders’ fear-ridden minds came into contact with this, to them, 
new and soothing godly concept, they naturally accepted it gladly. At the same time, 
the inchoate artistic technique of the Tiahuanaco I folk in the highlands received an 
immense stimulus from the highly developed art of the coastland folk, with the result 
that they gained a power never possessed before to express their religious and aesthetic 
ideas in a masterly and assured manner previously impossible for them. 


The Tiahuanaco If Culture 


HUS, by a fusion of Coastlanders’ technical expertness with religious and other 

ideas long possessed but hitherto imperfectly expressed by the Highlanders, the 
Tiahuanaco I, or Classical Tiahuanaco, was produced. The process doubtless occupied 
at least a century for its completion, but we may be sure, from folklorical and from 
archaeological evidence, that it was completed by about A. D. 600. 

The metropolis of the Tiahuanaco II civilization, and the point whence it was carried 
throughout the Andean Area during the ensuing 300-years or so, was Tiahuanaco, 
already mentioned as being close to the southern end of Lake Titicaca. The stone-built 
ruins there are very impressive to this day. As yet, however, no really thorough archaeo- 
logical work has been done amidst them. 

Nevertheless, it is already clear that, of the two great stone-faced low-pyramidal 
structures there, one, the larger and more southerly, called Acapana, is at least in part 
of the Tiahuanaco I period. The other, called Calasasaya, is of the Tiahuanaco IT period. 

It is in the northwest angle of the Calasasaya that the celebrated monolithic gateway 
of Tiahuanaco stands. It is a slab of stone some 13 feet long and a little less than that 
in height, being about a foot in thickness. Through its center is pierced with singular 
niceness a rectangular doorway about six feet high and a little less than three feet wide. 
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Fig.59 The Monolithic Gateway at Tiahuanaco. General view of the eastern side of it. 
After Posnansky. 


Immediately above this doorway, on the eastern side of the slab, there is a frieze, carved 
in square-edged bas-relief, that runs the length of the monolith and is about three feet high. 

This frieze, conveniently enough, constitutes a synthesis of Tiahuanaco II art. The 
central figure of it is a representation of the Creator-God, Viracocha. He stands upon a 
stepsided pyramid adorned with highly conventionalized decorative motifs. In_ his 


stylized four-digit hands he grasps weapons, a spear-thrower in his right hand and a 
left hand. His massive, square-cut face, with tears running 
e of ray-like projections terminated by con- 
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quiverful of spears in his 
down the cheeks, is surrounded by a fring 


Fig. 60 Detail of the Monolithic Gateway, Tiahuanaco. After Posnansky. 


ventionalized heads of fish, pumas, and a man, these being interspersed with other rays 
that end with decorative circles. On his short, stout body is a sort of ornamental harness 
supporting a brief fringed kilt. 

On either side of the central panel containing Viracocha there are three rows of 
lesser figures, also arranged in panels. Each row on each side of the God contains eight 
figures, the top and bottom rows being winged men bearing weapons before them and 
wearing headgear roughly similar to that of Viracocha himself in its details. The middle 
row consists of condors, also bearing weapons before them. Highly conventionalized 
though all these figures are, they possess a marked vitality and are running rapidly 
towards the God as though to defend or to serve him. Below these three rows there is 
another and different one which forms the bottom of the whole frieze. It consists of a 
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Fig.61 <A dish, found at Nazca, in which quasi-realism 
(derived from the coastal art) is conjoined with decorative 
motifs derived from Tiahuanaco (highland) art. Photo- 
graph Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History. 
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Fig.62 A large deep bowl in the Tiahuanaco II style. The head of the central 


figure is faintly reminiscent of the Cat-Demon of Karly Nazca art. Photograph 
by Courtesy of the Textile Museum of the District of Columbia. 


Fig. 63 An embroidery, resembling tapestry, in 
Tiahuanaco II style. Photograph by Courtesy of 
the Textile Museum of the District of Columbia. 


step-sided zig-zag line adorned with faces of men and of condors elaborately wrought 
in the same style as the rest of the frieze. 

This remarkable composition is marked not only by a great richness of convention- 
alized ornamentation but also by a perfect symmetry and balance in all its parts. Not- 
withstanding the fact that as a whole and in detail it is almost completely lacking in 
realism, the design is vigorous and striking. So full is it of divers decorative detail that 
careful study of it will put one in possession of all the peculiarities of Tiahuanaco II art, 
so that one may easily recognize them wherever they occur and in whatever medium 
they may be presented — stone, pottery, textiles, or any other. 

As makers of fine cloths the Tiahuanaco II people were the equals of any others in 
ancient Peru. Their distinctive contribution to textile technique was the evolving of 
tapestry from embroidery. That is, some Early Nazca embroideries look like tapestry- 
work because the warp threads of the base-fabric are so fully covered with embroidered 
stitches that they are not left in sight at all; and, from this technique, it was but a step 
to true tapestry-work in which the warp threads are so densely covered by the weft threads 
carrying the pattern that they vanish from sight. 

In fact, the embroidery-to-tapestry transition is one of the surest indications that we 
have as to the fusion of Early Nazca with Tiahuanaco I culture to produce Tiahuanaco I. 
We have, on the one hand, Early Nazca designs wrought in the alien and new tapestry 
technique; and, on the other hand, we have Tiahuanaco II designs wrought in the old 
but (to the mountain folk) alien embroidered technique. This situation makes it clear 
that, as between coast and highlands, there was a fruitful interchange of both techniques 
and aesthetic ideas. 

Evidence no less impressively pointing in the same direction is afforded us by the 
celebrated Elsberg Feather Tunic, now in the Detroit Institute of Art. It is a cotton 
garment thickly covered by a mosaic in many colors made with thousands of small feathers 
cunningly arranged to form a design. The band of four panels thus formed near the 
bottom margin of the tunic is a perfect blend of Early Nazca with Tiahuanaco II motifs; 
and, as the tunic came from the coast, it follows that in this case the art of the highlanders 
was reacting upon the technique of the coastlanders, which leads one to believe that the 
fusion already alluded to was reciprocal rather than in one direction only. 

What the political and social nature of the Tiahuanaco “Empire,” between about 
600 and about 900, may have been we do not know for certain. The only indication is 
the unsatisfactory folklorical record, much garbled and confused, presented by Father 
Montesinos. From that we deduce that there were powerful chiefs, with lesser chiefs 
under them, and that they ruled in a warlike and vigorous manner. More reliable is 
the evidence of archaeology which shows us that, throughout the highlands from 
Tiahuanaco northwards into what is now Ecuador and southwards into what is now 
northwestern Argentina and northern Chile, the aesthetic influence of Tiahuanaco II 
art made itself so strongly felt that, for a long time, it was dominant over older, poorer 
local styles of art. The same thing holds true even more emphatically on the coast 
where not only Early Nazea art but also Early Chimu art and even the more barbarous 


cultures on the shore country of Ecuador were overwhelmed and supplanted by Tiahuanaco 
II art in its entirety. 
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Fig.64 Tapestry of the Tiahuanaco II period. Note the com- 
plete loss of realism and of any attempt to build up a coherent 
picture with the miscellaneous motifs employed. The original 
is in the Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design. 
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Fig.65 Three Late Nazca vessels from Ica region. Note the prevalence of textile designs. 
Photograph by Courtesy of the University Museum, Philadelphia. 


The Late Chimu and 
Late Nazea Cultures of the Coast 


ROM the evidence so imperfectly preserved by Father Montesinos in his effort to 

record folk-memory we gather that the downfall of the Tiahuanaco II civilization 
was brought about by invasions of savage folk from the north, northeast, east, and south- 
east, which calamities may have been accompanied by epidemics and pestilence. 

At any rate, about 900, Tiahuanaco ceased to exercise its controlling influence upon 
the coastland arts and cultures. In the Late Chimu - Late Nazca period that ensued the 
coastland chiefs resumed their independence and reéstablished their culture, arts, and 
politics. A series of states and kingdoms came into being all along the coast. In the 
region from northern Chile up to and including Moquegua and on to the Nazca, Inca, 
Pisco, and Chincha valleys on what is now the southern part of the Peruvian coast there 
were numerous small valley-states which may have been bound together in a loose sort 
of confederacy. Culture here was fairly high, after the fall of Tiahuanaco, and the 
pottery, textiles and other artifacts retrieved from this part, as well as the vestiges of 
fortresses and of pyramidal buildings, indicate that culture achieved a definite recru- 
descence of ability in the form of localized styles. Some of the ceramic designs, based 
largely upon textile patterns, are specially worthy of admiration. 

Immediately to the north, in the valleys of Chilea, Mala, Huarcu, and Runahuanac, 
lay the southernmost of the great coastal kingdoms, the realm of Chuquimancu. He was 
a powerful king who stood at the head of various lesser chiefs and sub-chiefs, and who 
proudly possessed a large and impressive hill-top fortress in the Huarcu (now Cafete) 


Valley. 
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Fig.66 A Late Nazca style vase from Ica. The design is 
clearly derived from textile art. Museum of Art, Rhode 
Island School of Design. 
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North of the kingdom of Chuquimancu lay that of a still greater coastland king, 

5 I J 5 5 

Cuismancu. Its capital was the huge, pyramid-studded city of Pachacamac, and it 
I f PY S ? 

included also the Rimac (now Lima) Valley and probably also that of Chaneay and that 

of Ancoén with its celebrated necropolis. The pottery, textiles and so on from this king- 

dom in this post-Tiahuanaco and pre-Inca period are extremely interesting and some- 


Fig. 68 A Late Chimu double vase, with two spouts joined by a bridge. The bird on left hand spout 
whistles when water is poured from the other spout. Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Design. 


times beautiful enough to command the attention of modern students of design. Although 
they tend often towards the style of the Early period of the coast, especially in the realism 
of some of the pottery, they never quite attain to it, presumably because of the formaliz- 
ing influence which had long been exerted by Tiahuanaco art. In point of architecture, 
however, the realm of Cuismancu was noteworthy indeed. Not only was his capital at 
Pachacamac one of the greatest of native American cities, and a celebrated holy-place 
as well, but also the entire Rimac Valley was thickly dotted with pyramidal temples, 
with palaces, and with fortifications all of which speak of a highly developed and 
intensive occupation. Much of what was then built, in the lower Rimac Valley, at 
Cajamarquilla further up, and in the kingdom of Chuquimancu generally still forms 
a conspicuous feature of the landscape in that region. One awaits eagerly the day when 
it shall be adequately studied by archaeologists. 
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_Fig.67 A Late Chimu blackware vessel with marine motif, 
Photograph by Courtesy of the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
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Fig. 69 Late Chimu blackware vessel with engraved 
design. Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of 
Design. 


Fig. 70 Late Chimu tapestry. Note the effective use 
both “limning” and “slits” to emphasize the lines of 1 


design. Museum of Art, Rhode Island School of Desi; 
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Fig. 71 A very elabo-: 
rate Late Chimu tapes: 
try. Note the use of! 
“slits” to aid in em-: 
phasizing the design.., 
Museum of Art, Rhode: 
Island School of! 
Design. 


Fig. 72 Two strips of 
Late Chimu tapestry¥ 
Note the use of “slits’’ 
in the right-hand piece 
and of “limning” in the 
left-hand piece. Phot 
tograph by Courtesy 
of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 
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Fig. 73 Cylindrical silver cup from the Valley of Piura 
in the extreme north of the former Chimu kingdom. 


New acquisition of the Museum of Art, Rhode Island 
School of Design. 
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The last and greatest of the 
coastland kingdoms was that of the 
potentate whom the Incas after- 
wards styled Chimu Capac, or the 
Grand Chimu. The southern 
frontier of his kingdom was the 
Pativilea Valley where rose the 
formidable fortress of Parmunca 
(now called Paramonga). Crown- 
ing a hill around whose base ran a 
massive outer wall of thick adobe, 
the fortress proper, roughly oblong 
in shape, rose in three main steps 
or terraces to a spacious platform at 
the top where houses were grouped. 
At the corners of the lowermost of 
the three main terraces there were 
jutting bastions which, by their 
shape and arrangement, curiously 
recall the fortifications of Europe 
in the 17th century. So massive 
was the construction of this adobe 
fortress that most of it still stands, 
in spite of the ravages of centuries. 

Northwards from Paramonga 
stretched the kingdom of the Great 
Chimu, including many westward- 
tilted valleys, up to the Gulf of 
Guayaquil. Its capital was the 
immense and elaborate city of 
Chan-Chan, close to which the 
Spaniards afterwards founded 
Trujillo. Some of Chan-Chan, no 
doubt, dates from the Early Chimu 
period; but most of what we now 
behold there is of the Late Chimu 
period. From all parts of the 
Chimu’s realm, which reached well 
back into the western valleys and 
spurs of the Andes, come the pot- 
tery, the textiles, and the other arti- 
facts which represent for us what 
we call the Late Chimu style. 

Regarded from the standpoint 


of art, these things are inferior to the best of Early Chimu art. Nevertheless, they are 
well worthy of study, especially the textiles, because of the innumerable decorative 
motifs which they bear. The art of this period in the states and kingdoms of the coast 
was not as impressive as that of the Early period or as that of the Tiahuanaco II period; 
but it was rich in tasteful and often well-executed designs that were partly derived from 
earlier models and partly of newer and original conception. In textiles, for instance, two 
devices were hit upon and were used in tapestries chiefly to prevent continguous patches 
of color from clashing with one another in chromatic discord. One device was’ the jour, 
or slit, made by not allowing weft threads of different colors to interlock in the warp of 
the fabric; the other was limning, or outlining, which consisted of introducing a narrow 
strip of black or of some neutral shade or of white between larger areas of color which 
would be disharmonious if brought into direct juxtaposition with one another. 

The Museum of Art is fortunate in possessing a cylindrical cup of silver from the 
Valley of Piura in the extreme north of the former Chimu kingdom. It is richly decorated 
with repoussé designs in Late Chimu style of the very best quality. The designs are 
arranged in a very unusual spiral form with horizontal hands of smaller designs at the 
top and bottom. The general effect of the cup is one of orderly elaborateness and it is 
extremely sightly. If the place of origin ascribed to this piece is correct, we can only 
conclude that, in this northernmost part of the Chimu kingdom, art was at a very high 
level in the Late Chimu period. 

It was such technical subtleties as these, and also the wealth and variety of decorative 
motifs in pottery and in textiles, that constituted the distinguishing virtue of Late Chimu - 
Late Nazca art. 


The Post-Tiahuanaco Period and 
Culture in the Highlands 


N the highlands, after the collapse of the Tiahuanaco II culture about 900, the general 
decline in art and in everything else was far more emphatic than it was anywhere on 
the coast. In fact, all the mountain tribes and nations, finding themselves deprived of — 
or liberated from — the guidance of Tiahuanaco, immediately resumed self-direction; 
and that, in turn, appears to have led them straight into a period of chaos during which 
the level of culture sank back to the plane which had been general in Tiahuanaco I 

times, to a plane of neo-archaic culture in other words. . 
Except in the region around Lake Titicaca, where a faint imitation of Classical 
Tiahuanaco style flickered on for a time, all the pottery that can safely be ascribed to 
this period of the Peruvian highlands is very crude and unsightly; but, in Ecuador, a 
somewhat better type of pottery, betraying survivals of Tiahuanaco influence, is thought 
by Jijon y Caamafio (one of the chief Ecuadorian archaeologists) to belong to approxi- 
mately this period. So far as I know, there are no textiles from any part of the highlands 

that surely belong to this Andean “Dark Age.” 
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Fig. 74 A small aryballus of the purest Incaic 
style. Photograph by Courtesy of the University 
Museum, Philadelphia. 


The Ineaie Period and Its Culture 


ROM the general decline of culture described in the next preceding section the high- 

land population was finally lifted by the Inca family. The origin of this extraordinary 
family, which eventually became one of the most amazing, powerful, and benevolent 
dynasties the world has ever seen, is shrouded in a veritable fog of contradictory legends. 
In them the founding of the Inca dynasty is usually ascribed to Manco Capac, to his 
sister-wife, Mama Ocllo, and to their brothers and sisters. But these personages seem 
to be more fabulous than real, and even their position in time is vague. Father Mon- 
tesinos, for example, in his line of 90 pre-Incaic kings, places Manco Capac at the begin- 
ning, which would seem to imply that he lived and wrought sometime in the early part 
of the Tiahuanaco I period of the highlands. Against this we must set the fact that 
all other Chroniclers, or nearly all, ascribe the founding of the Inca line to Manco 
Capac and his associates, whom they depict as more legendary than real, and who appear 
to have flourished about 1100. 
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It should be noted, however, that the celebrated picture-chronicle of Don Felipe 
Huaman Poma de Ayala (writing between 1565 and 1613) dates Manco Capac, at least 
by implication, as contemporary with Christ; and that Captain Pedro Sarmiento de 
Gamboa (writing in 1572) confidently dates his death in 665. With these three excep- 
tions — Montesinos, Poma de Ayala, and Sarmiento — the Chroniclers as a whole com- 
bine to justify us in dating Manco Capac and his brethren about 1100. These writers, 
however, although they are all drawing upon the folk-memory of the Andean people, 
do not sueceed in making Manco Capac et al. seem to have been living creatures of flesh 
and blood. They have the same tenuosity and unreality that the legendary founders of 
many another dynasty in world history have. 

The first realistic chief of the Inca house was Sinchi Roca, which means War-Chief 
Roca. Many Chroniclers ascribe to him as father and mother Manco Capac and Mama 
Ocllo; others ascribe to him divers different antecedents. The Chroniclers are in general 
agreement, however, that the first Incas came, not from Cuzco itself (later their capital), 
but from somewhere to the south, perchance the Titicaca region or even Tiahuanaco 
proper. They are further in substantial agreement that the Incas imposed their rule 
upon the occupants of Cuzco and of its vicinity by means of clever hocus-pocus with a 
kind of raiment plated with gold which, when the sunlight glittered upon it, gave 
verisimilitude to their claim that they were Children of the Sun. This is the version 
of events leading up to the establishment in Cuzco of the Inca dynasty as preserved in 
the memory of the Inca family itself. Or so we are told by Father Miguel Cabello de 
Balboa (writing between 1576 and 1586). 

Whatever his antecedents, and whatever the methods by which Sinchi Roca obtained 
paramount power in Cuzco, he was the first of the rulers of the Inca dynasty who can be 
regarded as having actually lived as an historical personage. His realm was small and 
compact, merely the city and valley of Cuzco. Even so, it was beautifully organized, and 
strong within itself. 

Thereafter followed Inca history, reign by reign, with a steady growth in territory 
from the beginning. By the end of the reign of the fourth Inca, Capac Yupanqui (ca. 
1230-1250), the realm already included the highlands from Cuzco down to south- 
central Bolivia, beyond Lake Titicaca, as well as the coast from Moquegua up to and 
including the Nazca Valley, a territory some 120,000 square miles in area and so equal 
to New England, New York and New Jersey added together. 

It was in the reign of the fifth Inca, Inca Roca (ca. 1250-1315), that the first great 
series of internal reforms was carried out. These reforms included improvements in 
irrigation systems and in agricultural methods, the construction of new temples and 
palaces, reforms of the military system, and, most important of all, the founding of a 
School for the Elite at Cuzco, where the youth of the ruling caste was taught all that was 
right and proper for them to know. As Professor Baudin has so rightly said, this edu- 
cational institution, the Yacha Huasi or Teaching House, became at once, and long 
remained, the very brain of the Empire. 

In the reign of Inca Roca and in the reigns of Yahuar Huacceae (ca. 1315-1347) and 
Viracocha (ca. 1347-1400), the Inca dynasty and Empire was faced by, in combat with, 
and victorious over the first really serious menace to its triumphant onward march. This 
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was the redoubtable opposition furiously offered by the ferocious Chanca Confederacy 
in the highlands northwest from Cuzco. It was a terrific struggle which came to a 
climax in the time of Yahuar Huaccac, who had the dubious distinction of being the 
only feckless monarch of the Inca line. Fortunately, his son, Prince Hatun Tupac, was 
a doughty man. Having had a vision in which the Creator-God Viracocha appeared, the 
Prince assumed the God’s name and, strengthened by the divinity’s guidance, he rallied the 
forces of the Empire around him so well that, at the mighty battle of Xaquixahuana 
(the plain of Anta not far from Cuzco), he met and utterly vanquished the Chanca foe. 
After the battle he assumed the imperial fillet and power, to rule wisely and well for 
many years afterwards. In his time the Empire was extended not only over the former 
Chanea territory but also down into what is now northwestern Argentina where the 
kingdom of Tucma (now Tucuman) was incorporated into the realm. 

In the reign of Pachacutec (ca. 1400-1448), the great coastland kingdoms of Chuqui- 
mancu, Cuismancu, and the Grand Chimu of Chan Chan were successively conquered 
by the constantly increasing power of the Incas of Cuzco. The work was done whenever 
possible by diplomatic persuasion rather than by warfare; but, of course, the Incas could 
and did fight hard and well when they were obliged to do so. The Grand Chimu was 
particularly recalcitrant, so that his realm was reduced to obedience only after many 
years of formidable warfare. Nevertheless, the Inca Pachacutec, a magnanimous monarch 
indeed, followed in the case of the finally conquered Grand Chimu the generous policy 
which the Incas always pursued when they could, namely, that of allowing the vanquished 
king to remain in office to rule over his land as a mediatised prince. 

At the end of Pachacutec’s reign the Inca Empire comprised some 260,000 square 
miles of highland and coastland territory, equal in extent to our Atlantic seaboard 
states from Maine to northern Georgia. At that point the Inca realm was at the true 
peak of its greatness. True, under Tupac Yupanqui (ca. 1448-1482) and Huayna Capac 
(ea, 1482-1528), it was increased by the addition of the Kindgom of Quito and its neigh- 
bors on the northern end of the Inca realm and by the conquest of Chile on the southern 
end. These increases, however, far from making for augmented strength, so enlarged the 
once closely-knit Empire that it outgrew the power of the existing instruments for 
administrative control, such as roads, the message-bearer system, and the system of 
signal-beacons. As a result of this overgrowth, the Empire began after the death of the 
Inca Huayna Capac (ca. 1528) to split into two parts, much as the overgrown Roman 
Empire had done under not dissimilar circumstances. 

Thus when the Spaniards came along very soon afterwards, the rightful heir of 
Huayna Capac, Huascar, was struggling for supremacy with his half-brother, Atahualpa, 
the old Emperor’s favorite but bastard son to whom his father had bequeathed the 
northern third of the realm with Quito for its capital. At the moment when Atahualpa 
was captured by Pizarro at Cajamarca in mid-November, 1532, the bastard usurper 
had already conquered his brother. Very soon afterwards, by secret orders from the 
incarcerated Atahualpa, Hudscar was slain where he lay in prison. So ended the 
glorious history of the independent Inca Empire. 

From the Chroniclers, who included many men who saw the Inca Empire in its last 
days and many others who studied its history and institutions as reported by the natives 
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Fig.75 An Incaic aryballos from the cost of Peru showing marked influence from the 
Late Chimu period. Photograph by Courtesy of the University Museum, Philadelphia. 
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in the decades following upon the Conquest, we gain a fairly complete picture of the 
intangible aspects and of the prevailing spirit of the Inca Empire. There is not space 
here to allow me to go into details. It may be said, in brief, that the Incaic idea was 
generous to all who accepted the Incas’ rule. No one, however humble, was allowed to 
- want for food, clothing, shelter, and recreation; no one, however lofty in station, was 
permitted to be idle or to be without useful employment. True, the Inca state was of 
the type that we are wont to describe today as “totalitarian ;” but it was so with a difference 
which is as marked as possible and which redounds to the infinite credit of the Inca 
dynasty. We hear from no reliable Chronicler a word about wanton cruelty or deliberate 
oppression by the Incas of anyone. But note, please, that word “reliable.” For it is true 
that Sarmiento, the Viceroy Toledo, and other writers of their sort, before and after 
their day (ca. 1569-1581), did maliciously and systematically vilify the Incas and their 
rule; they did so, however, from much the same motives as those which impel modern 
propagandists to carry on their nefarious work. The ultimate object of the denigratory 
school of Chroniclers, of which Toledo and his stooge, Sarmiento, were most prominent 
members, was to justify, or to attempt to justify, the overlordship in the Andean Area 
of the Kings of Castile. Therefore, knowing what fell purposes these writers had, we 
know also how to discount their adverse comments on the Incaic system. 

Allowing for all that, accordingly, we may be sure that Incaic rule was not cruel 
or oppressive in general, albeit subversive outbursts which occasionally burst forth in 
the last century or so of the Empire were sternly repressed. On the contrary, although 
the State, that is the Inca himself, was paramount in all forms and aspects of life and 
of economy, the guiding spirit was benign to an amazing degree, almost unique in human 
history. Probably the fundamental explanation of this was the fact that the concept of 
money (as most other great peoples of the world have known it to their sorrow) was 
utterly unknown to the Incas and to their fortunate subjects. Instead, they knew only 
of goods-for-use, which they exchanged among themselves through barter, and of these 
the State saw to it that there was plenty for all. 

In religious matters the Incaic policy was no less magnanimous than it was in other 
respects. At the commencement of their career the Incas gave the people over whom 
they were about to rule to understand that they were Children of Inti (the Sun). From 
that time onwards the religion of the Inca State was a cult built around Inti and his 
sister-wife, Mamaquilla (Mother Moon), and other heavenly bodies. It was a beautiful 
and admirable kind of nature-worship, singularly free from human sacrifice and from 
other cruelties such as those which made the faiths of Mexico, Yucatan, and other regions 
so horrible. The ritual, observed at the great Temple of the Sun (now the Church of 
St. Dominic) in Cuzco and at lesser temples throughout the land, was impressive, rational, 
and colorful. 

Although they carried the Sun Cult with them everywhere they spread, the Incas 
were not bigoted or intolerant with regard to it. As their realm expanded they came into 
contact with many local cults; and, whenever these were not too low, bestial or bloody, 
their deities were gradually admitted to and conjoined with those of the State religion. 
This was a cardinal point of the general Incaic policy of generous rule. 

A striking example of this point concerns the ancient, pre-Incaic concept of Viracocha, 
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Fig. 76 <A vicufia wool tapestry tunic in the pures 
a Photograph by Courtesy of the National Museum 
- of Peru, Lima. 
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the benevolent Creator-God and Sky God whom we have noticed as being of utmost 
importance in the art of the Tiahuanaco I period. When the Incas first heard of him 
is not known. If, as some Chroniclers believed, they themselves came originally from 
Tiahuanaco, it is possible that they had possessed him in their hearts from their very 
beginnings. Or they may first have heard of him at the time when Mayta Capac, the 
third Inca (ca. 1195-1230), conquered Tiahuanaco and its region. However this may 
have been, the Creator-God Viracocha seems to have made himself a vital and invigorat- 
ing influence in the life of Prince Hatun Tupac who, guided by the God, vanquished the 
Chancas and afterwards took the name of Viracocha. Later, under the Inca Pachacutec, 
the great sacred city of the coast, Pachacamac, was conquered. It had long been a place 
made holy by the worship there of Pachacamac, who was the coastland counterpart of 
Viracocha in the highlands. This conquest, notwithstanding the fact that the cult of 
Pachacamac on the coast was then, and afterwards, on a distinctly lower moral and 
psychological plane than was the worship of Viracocha in the highlands, seems to have 
caused the Inca Pachacutec to ponder deeply on the whole concept of an illimitable, 
omnipotent, and imponderable Creator. 

As a result of his pondering, Pachacuteec convoked a meeting of all the Sun-Priests 
in the realm in order that they might put in good order and define the tenets and dogmas 
of the State religion. When they had done so, the Inca asked them if, after all, they 
could not conceive of some God loftier and more potent even than the Sun. On their 
declaring that they could not, the Inca laid before them his own majestic concept of 
a God who was omnipresent but invisible, all-powerful but intangible, timeless and 
benign: Viracocha. Thereafter, the worship of the Creator became a super-cult, restricted 
to the ruling caste, replete with moral and philosophical beauty. 

In art, as in most other portions of their civilization, the Incas displayed noteworthy 
catholicity of taste. During the middle reigns of the dynasty, Incaic decorative art on 
pottery, textiles, metals, wood, and other materials tended strongly to be geometric and 
non-repesentational. It was chiefly made up of motifs arranged in panels and sub-panels, 
the effects which it achieved being rich in color and varied in line. The repertory of 
geometric motifs in the best and purest Incaic art is, indeed, exceedingly ample. 

When, however, the Incas came into contact with other peoples who had inherently 
admirable decorative arts of their own, they were wont, in accordance with their usual 
broadmindedness, to adopt alien aesthetic concepts and alien techniques, adapting them 
to and combining them with their own artistic practices. This process was carried out 
with special frequency in and after the reign of Pachacutec by whom the great coastal 
kingdoms were brought within the Incadom. 

It speaks volumes for the intrinsic worth of native Andean art as it was when the 
Spaniards entered Peru that, in spite of all the carnage, turmoil, and injustice that ensued 
despite the best efforts of the Royal government and of the Church, the influence of Incaic 
art remained powerful throughout the colonial period and into our own time. It may be 
seen in architecture, in colonial tapestries, in furniture and wood carving, and in the 
designs of objects of gold and silver, things made in the period between the Conquest 
and today. In like manner, the native folk of the Andean Area likewise survived in spite 
of all obstacles so that at present they constitute at least 65% of the Andean population. 
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Fig. 77 A wooden quero, or libation cup, of the Inca period. The design laquered on the cup is largely 
t of contact with the Late Chin art of the coast. 
Photograph by Courtesy of the University Museum, Philadelphia. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


As no pre-Columbian Andean people had any sort of true writing, we must depend for knowledge of 
what they believed about their own history and institutions upon what they told their Spanish conquerors 
and upon what the latter set down in writing, between about 1530 and about 1700. These were the Chron- 
iclers, mentioned in the text above. The resultant narratives are as various and as contradictory as are 
the personalities of the men who wrote them. Some Chroniclers were inspired by an ardent wish to 
discover and publish the truth; others were moved only by a wish to belittle and to distort the native 
history for the sake of enhancing, as they fancied they were doing, the prestige of the new rulers of Peru. 
Some Chroniclers were men of little minds and small education who knew not how to sift the evidence 
presented to them by their native informants; others were men of intellect and of sound judgment who 
managed to weave the data given to them into coherent and credible narratives. The native informants 
themselves varied greatly, also, in point of mentality and in point of knowledge. Thus, some were poorly 
versed in the past, men of strictly local views, unaware of the picture as a whole; others had access to 
and knowledge of the ancient records of their people, as preserved by word of mouth from generation to 
generation, or as kept alive by the aid of the quipus, or knotted-string records, which were the nearest 
approach they had to writing, except for certain painted boards and wooden libation-cups called queros 
on which events were recorded pictorially. On such materials as these were based the works of 


The Chronielers 


The chief among them were these: 


CABELLO DE BALBoa, FATHER MIGUEL: 

Born in Spain about 1535; went to America in 1566. Lived for a time at Santa Fé de Bogota, as a 
priest, where he began his historical researches. By 1576 Father Cabello de Balboa was established at 
Quito, where he continued his studies of the ancient history of the Andean Area. In 1582 Father Cabello 
was living in Lima and there, in consultation with learned men, Spaniards and Indians, he wrote his 


Miscelanea Antartica, finishing it in July, 1586. After that the author continued to dwell in Lima until ~ 


1594, at which time he made extensive journeys into regions to the south and southeast which occupied 
him until about 1600 or after. The date and place of Father Cabello’s death are not known. 

Father Miguel Cabello de Balboa was a man of high intelligence and of good character. He shared 
the opinion current in his day that the Bible was a prime source for all historical researches, and accord- 
ingly he tended to ascribe an Old World origin to the American peoples, attempting to link them with 
peoples mentioned in the Old Testament. Nevertheless, he was in general sane and realistic in his historical 
work, besides being a poet of very high order. His account of early peoples of Peru, and particularly of 
the Incas and their empire, is very convincing and detailed, being evidently derived in large measure 
from the best available folklorical sources, that is, from well-informed persons among the Indians them- 
selves. The Misceldnea Antartica is written in a mood of serenity and of justice towards the natives, 
with a minimum of the religious hatred so common in that day. 

The original manuscript of the long and complicated narrative entitled Misceldnea Antartica, divided 
into three Parts or Books, of which the third is the most important for us, is probably lost forever. 
There is, however, an apparently complete copy of it, dating from about 1700-1725, in the New York 
Public Library. The work as a whole has never been published, nor has there ever been a fairly satisfactory 
printing even of Part Three. In my own work I have used my photostatic copy of the entire New York 
Public Library manuscript upon which I hope one day to base an Annotated Abstract of Part Three 
which will reveal the greatness of this work both as a source for ancient American history and as literature. 
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CIEZA DE LEON, CAPTAIN PEDRO DE: 

Born in the province of Estremadura, Spain about 1519; went to America in 1534, as a very young 
soldier. Beginning his career in what is now Colombia, Cieza travelled throughout the Andean Area to 
as far south as what is now south-central Bolivia during the period between 1534 and 1551. Everywhere 
that he went, Captain Cieza de Leén made careful and intelligent enquiries into the history, institutions, 


- and customs of the regions through which he passed. As he was a man of clear mind and of sympathetic 


understanding, his Crénica del Pert is a thoroughly admirable and trustworthy book. As originally 
planned by him, the Chronicle of Peru was to consist of four Parts followed by two Commentaries. 
Whether or not he ever finished the whole work, we do not know. Part One, dealing with the geographical 
description of the regions which Cieza saw, and Part Two, dealing with the history of the Incas and with 
their institutions, we fortunately have entire. But Part Three, concerned with the first years of the 
Spanish conquest, and two of the five Books of Part Four, as well as the two Commentaries, are lost. 
The portion of Part Four which we have, namely, Books I-III, as well as the lost parts of the work, deal 
with post-Conquest times. : 

The first Part of the Chronicle of Peru (Parte Primera de la Cronica del Peru) was published at 
Seville by Martin de Montesdoca in 1553. This edition is excessively rare, but fortunately a copy of it 
is to be seen in the John Carter Brown Library in Providence. The first version in English of Part One 
is the not very satisfactory one made by John Stevens and published in London in 1709. The best modern 
edition of Part One is that of Clements R. Markham, entitled “The Travels of Pedro de Cieza de Leon... ,” 
published by the Hakluyt Society of London in 1864. This was followed by the same editor’s version of 
“The Second Part of the Chronicle of Peru,” published by the Hakluyt Society in 1883. It is based on 
the Spanish edition by Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, Madrid, 1880, which in turn is based on a manu- 
script (possibly the original one) in the Library of the Escorial. 


Coso pE PERALTA, FATHER BERNABE: 

Born in Spain in 1582; went to America in 1596. At first he travelled in Santo Domingo and in what 
are now Venezuela and Colombia. In 1599 he arrived in Lima where he entered the Jesuit College of San 
Martin. As he was an exceptionally bright young man and one of good personality, it naturally followed 
that in 1601 he became a novice of the Society of Jesus, taking full orders as a priest in due course. From 
1599 to 1609 Father Cobo lived in Lima, often visiting points of interest near the city. In 1609 and 1610 
he was in Cuzco and its vicinity, and in the latter year he made his first journey to as far south as La Paz, 
now capital of Bolivia. For some years after that he lived again in Lima. From 1615 to 1618 Father Cobo 
again travelled extensively in what are now southern Peru and Bolivia. From 1618 to 1626 Father Cobo 
divided his time between Pisco and Arequipa, in both which cities the Jesuits had houses. He also 
visited various other parts of the south-coastal region of Peru, and he visited Huamanga (now Ayacocho) 
in the highlands before returning to Lima. In 1627 he visited Trujillo, near Chan Chan the ancient 
capital of the Grand Chimu. From 1629 to 1642 Father Cobo was travelling in Mexico, Guatemala and 
Nicaragua. He dated his Historia de la fundacién de Lima at Mexico City on January 24th, 1639. After 
his return to Lima in 1642, Father Cobo began work on his great and highly valuable Historia del Nuevo 
Mundo, which he based upon his extraordinarily varied researches in many chief parts of Spanish America 
during many years of labor as a churchman. The noble book was finished at Lima on July 7th, 1653. 
The death of Father Cobo took place in Lima on October 9th, 1657. 

This great Chronicler was a man of magnificent mental equipment. Besides this, he was able to 
travel in and to observe an unusual number of historically important regions. In spite of the fact that 
he was by profession a priest and a missionary, he almost never gives even a slight hint of having been 
bigoted or prejudiced where the native peoples of America and their history, customs, etc. were concerned. 
He had, in fact, a broad-minded and intelligent attitude of mind and a goodness of heart that do him 
infinite credit. Incidentally, they make his History of the New World not only an unsurpassed source 
of information concerning the natural history and the human history of Peru and of other regions but 
also one of the most beautiful literary works in the Spanish language. 

Unfortunately, the History of the New World, divided into fourteen Books of many chapters each, 
was not published until modern times. A little before 1890 the original holograph manuscript of it was 
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found by Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada in the Mufioz Collection of the Royal Academy of History, 
in Madrid. From that manuscript Jiménez de la Espada made his superb edition of the entire work, 
publishing it in four volumes at Seville for the Sociedad de Biblidfilos Andaluces in 1890-1893. 


GARCILASO DE LA VEGA, EL INCA: 

Born at Cuzco on April 12th, 1539. The father of this supreme Chronicler was a distinguished officer 
in the Conquest, Captain Sebastian Gareia Laso de la Vega, in whose veins ran some of the bluest blood 
in Spain. The mother was Princess Dona Isabel Chimpu Ocllo, a niece of the Emperor Huayna Capac 
and a granddaughter of the Emperor Tupac Yupanqui. The two were never married save, perhaps, by 
pagan rites, because the Princess would not abandon the Sun-Cult of her ancestors. Nevertheless, they 
lived in an honorable and dignified concubinage which was not unusual in those days. Their house in 
Cuzco was magnificent and stately, and there they often received distinguished guests, both Spaniards and 
members of the fallen imperial family. . 

Thus it came about that, in this rich, hospitable and opulent household, the future Chronicler grew 
up in an atmosphere soaked with the traditions of pre-Spanish Peru. Not only did the lad listen raptly 
throughout his early years to the old tales told by his mother’s Inca kinsmen, but also he was wont to 
explore the ancient buildings of the city and even the tortuous caverns under the Fortress of Sacsahuaman. 
In this he had the companionship of other little boys, some of them like himself of Inca blood, others 
of Spanish blood only. A group of these lads went to school under a good Canon of the Cathedral of 
Cuzco. Thus the young mestizo had a happy and normal youth, not without exciting moments because 
of the tumultous nature of the time. In 1553 a, calamity of the first order befell the Princess Isabel 
Chimpu Ocllo and her children: Captain Sebastian Garcia Laso de la Vega formally married a Spanish 
lady of high degree. The future historian remained in his father’s house, but he never forgave in his 
heart the putting-away of his mother, and he always hated his step-mother. This calamity was followed, 
in 1559, by the death of Captain Sebastian Garcia Laso de la Vega. 

Thereafter the young mestizo was in a sad way. His mother, like all her family, was impoverished 
and could do but little for him. Happily, his father had left him a small property to keep him going. 
But, after establishing friendship with the Corregidor of Cuzco, the Licentiate Don Juan Polo de 
Ondegardo, and with other prominent Spaniards, Garcilaso determined to go to Spain in order to obtain 
a reward from the King for his father’s services in the Conquest and compensation to his mother for 
the loss of her own family’s property. Accordingly, he left Cuzco in January, 1560, and went to Lima 
by way of Huarcu on the coast. Thence he went to Spain by way of the Isthmus and Cartagena, arriving 
in Seville early in 1561. 

There is no need to trace here the career of the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega in Spain and elsewhere. 
It suffices to say that he found powerful and friendly kinsmen of his father who did what they could for 
him with influence and with their own money. From 1564 to 1574 he was an officer in the King’s army 
in Spain and in Italy, as Captain under Don Juan of Austria by whom, as well as by King Philip II, 
he was highly commended because of his military ability. From 1574 to 1590 Garcilaso lived mainly at 
Seville where he devoted himself to the study of the Classics and of belles lettres in general. 

In or about 1590 Garcilaso settled himself at Cordoba, where he lived until his death on April 22nd, 1616. 
This is the period of Garcilaso’s literary productivity. To this period belongs his celebrated work Los 
comentarios reales de los Incas. In composing it he drew upon a variety of sources, all of them good. 
First of all were his own remembrances of the things which he had heard in his childhood and youth 
at Cuzco from his mother's Inca kinsmen and from others in the old Inca capital. Then there was the 
vast fund of information which he acquired by correspondence with friends still living in Cuzco. To 
this was added, in April, 1603, a further great mass of documentary material compiled by his Inca kinsmen 
in Cuzco for the use of Don Melchior Carlos Inca and of himself in their intercession with King Philip II 
for the relief from tribute of the surviving members of the Inca family. All these materials were of the 
utmost value as sources of historical data for the historian. Different, but no less valuable, were the 
Hinory, which eame into Catélaeo's heads in 1600/7 Ges ees ke detect anes EE 
Hee Hin oh Bae ea ae . From them he erived many priceless bits of knowl- 

b I sly acknowledges more than 20 times in the Royal Commentaries. Finally, the 
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Inca had a knowledge of the published literature on Peru, as it existed in his day, that was rarely equalled 
and never surpassed. 

All in all, it is not wonderful that the work of Garcilaso should be a history and a description of 
Incaic Peru of the very first rank. Its only important defect — for the minor errors in it do not greatly 
matter — is that it deals almost wholly with the Inca period, saying very little of earlier times. Part One 
~ of the Commentaries is followed by Part Two, entitled “General History of Peru,” which concerns events 
of the Conquest and early colonial period in Peru. 

The first edition of “Primera Parte de los Comentarios reales ... de los Yncas ... ” was published 
at Lisbon in 1609, by Pedro Crasbeeck, in a folio volume. The first edition of the “Historia general 
del Peru” was published at Cérdoba in 1617, by the Widow of Andrés Barrera, in a large folio volume. 
Copies of these two issues are to be seen in the John Carter Brown Library in Providence. Other old 
editions of Garcilaso, in Spanish, in French, and in English, are numerous. The best working edition 
of Part One is that translated and edited by Clements R. Markham, and published by the Hakluyt Society 
of London in two volumes in 1869 and 1871. The best working edition of both Parts, in Spanish, is that 
edited by Dr. Horacio H. Urteaga, with an Elogio del Inca Garcilaso by Dr. José de la Riva-Agiiero, pub- 
lished in five volumes at Lima, 1918-1920. 


The four Chroniclers: Cabello, Cieza, Cobo, and Garcilaso, constitute the first rank of that body. Of 
these four, Cabello has never been adequately published to date, but is available in the New York Public 
Library manuscript; Cieza has long been known in part, but portions of his work are lost; Cobo was 
made accessible to students only in the 1890-1893 edition cited; Garcilaso, first published in his own day, 
and long a prime source of historical information, has in recent decades been violently attacked and 
charged with plagiarism, mendacity, and what-not. But Don José de la Riva-Agiiero, in his Elogio, very 
effectively disposes of the charges brought against Garcilaso by Don Manuel Gonzalez de la Rosa, and I 
understand that the very recent charges brought by Don Roberto Levillier against him are to be 
exploded presently by Dr. Luis Valearcel. My opinion, as also that of our great Prescott, is that Garcilaso, 
although he made mistakes as we all do, is the supreme Chronicler of the Inca civilization in Peru. 


Not of the above-described Big Four, but still very important, is: 


SARMIENTO DE GAMBOA, CAPTAIN PEDRO: 

Born in Spain in 1532; went to Mexico in 1555 and thence, by way of Guatemala, to Peru, where he 
arrived in 1557. In Peru he had a distinguished career as a sea-captain and explorer. During the reign 
in Peru of the Viceroy Don Francisco de Toledo, 1569-1581, Sarmiento studied Inca history at the behest 
of that great but sinister (for the Incas) ruler. As was the master, so was the man; for, in his studies, 
the one grand object of Sarmiento was to vilify the Incas and all their works in every possible way. Never- 
theless, “The History of the Incas” by Sarmiento, finished in March, 1572, contains much valuable 
material, much of it derived from Indians. True, some of them were either doddering with age or else 
were enemies of the Inca family; but, in spite of them and in spite of himself, Sarmiento compiled a 
history of the Incas which must always be consulted, if only as a counterbalance for the works of other 
and better Chroniclers. 

Sarmiento’s beautiful manuscript, entitled “Segunda parte de la historia general llamada yndica... , 
appears to have been the only finished portion of a work intended to have three Parts. The First Part 
was to have dealt with the natural history of Peru, and the Third Part was to have narrated the events 
of the Conquest. The manuscript of the Second Part, after belonging to King Philip II who never caused 
it to be printed, found its way, in 1785, into the Library of the University of Gottingen, Germany, where 
it now is. It was published in a fine and well annotated edition by Professor Richard Pietschmann, under 
the title of “Geschichte des Inkareiches,” at Gottingen in 1906. On the basis of this edition and of the 
manuscript, Sir Clements Marham edited his translation, “History of the Incas,” which was published 


by the Hakluyt Society of London in 1907. 


” 
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A few more Chroniclers, out of the scores of men who fall into that category, must be mentioned 


briefly. They are: 


VALERA, FATHER BLAS: 

Born in northern Peru either about 1540 or about 1551. He was son of a Spanish cavalier by an Indian 
lady of high rank. He wrote at least three works on ancient Peru, none of which was ever published 
save for fragments of one of them. The importance of Father Valera lies in the twofold fact that, being 
a mestizo like Garcilaso, he early had access to Indian sources of information, and, being well educated 
by the Jesuits whose Society he later joined, he was well able to make the most of his opportunities for 
learning. His voluminous papers, although we shall probably never see them in published form, were 
utilized by the Inca Garcilaso de la Vega and by Father Montesinos, who, between them, and in very 
different manners and for very different purposes, preserved for us at least a part of the substance of 
what Father Valera recorded. He left Peru in 1590 or 1591 and died in Valladolid, Spain, in April, 1597. 


MonrtESINOS, FATHER FERNANDO: 

Born in Spain about 1600; went to Peru in 1629 as chaplain of the Viceroy Count of Chinchén. He 
was a Jesuit, but took much interest in mundane affairs, especially in mines. He travelled widely in 
Peru and made investigations among the Indians. He returned to Spain about 1642 and there, by some 
means not now known, he got hold of the writings (or copies of them) of Father Valera. Upon his own 
investigations and upon unacknowledged use of Father Valera’s writings, Father Montesinos based his 
“Memorias antiguas historiales y politicas del Pert.” He died in Spain sometime after 1644. 

The distinction of Father Montesinos lies in that fact that he alone presents a more or less coherent 
and comprehensible history of pre-Incaic Peru. He lists some 90 pre-Incaic “kings” and ascribes more 
or less credible events to the reigns of some of them. His materials may have been collected partly by 
himself from the Indians among whom he travelled; but he is chiefly indebted to the work of Father 
Valera, to whom he never makes acknowledgment. What we have in Montesino’s pages, therefore, is 
folk-memory concerning pre-Incaic and Incaic times in the. Andes. Unfortunately, however, he did his 
work so ill, and he twisted, garbled, and disarranged his materials so badly that his narrative is highly 
unsatisfactory and can be used at all only after a careful analytical study of its content. 

The best working editions of Montesinos are those of Don Marcos Jiménez de la Espada, published 
in Madrid in 1882, and the edition published by the Hakluyt Society of London, in 1920, with an Intro- 
duction by Sir Clements Markham, the translation, notes and preliminary analysis being by Philip 
Ainsworth Means. 


CALANCHA Y BEeNAvinEs, FATHER ANTONIO DE LA: 

Born at Chuquisaca (now Sucre in Bolivia) in 1584, of Spanish “parents. In 1598 he entered the 
Augustinian order and thereafter travelled widely in Peru, making enquiries into the past history of 
the land and people. He died at Lima on March Ist, 1654. 

For us the most important of Father Calancha’s works is his “Coronica Moralizada,” published at 
Barcelona by Pedro Lacavalleria in 1638, folio. Into it Father Calancha wove the substance of an earlier 
work of his, the “Discurso sobre la descendencia y gobierno de los Incas,” which he had finished at Cuzco 
in March, 1608. The literary style of the “Moralized Chronicle” is atrocious and obscure. Nevertheless 
it contains in its four Books an immense number of precious historical data. Much of the material in a 
and especially in that portion for which the earlier Discourse serves as a basis, is derived from infonmauen 


given by quipu-officials to Spanish authorities long before Father Calancha was born. There are no 
modern editions of Calancha’s work. 


Poma bE AYALA, FetipeE HUAMAN: 


Although this Chronicler has sometimes been described as a mestizo (of mixed Spanish and Indian 
blood), he was really a pure-blooded Indian. On his father’s side he descended from an ancient chief- 
tainly family of the highlands behind Lima; his mother was a daughter of the Inca Tupac Yupanqui 
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With such a distinguished Indian background, it is not to be wondered at that Felipe Huaman Poma 
de Ayala should have been steeped from his earliest years in the lore and history of the Indian rulers 
of Peru, particularly of the northern highlands of Peru. Unfortunately, however, in spite of his royal 
Indian blood this author was, spiritually and culturally; a mixture of Spanish Christian and of Indian. 

His enormous and lavishly illustrated book, “Nueva Corénica y Buen Gobierno,” was finished in 

* 1613. It was sent to King Philip III and for a time remained in Spain. Later, it was found and purchased 
by an agent of King Frederick IV of Denmark (died in 1730), and that King put it into the Royal 
Library of Copenhagen, where it has been ever since except for a period from 1908 to about 1922, 
when it was in Géttingen, Germany, on loan to Professor Richard Pietsehmann who was planning to edit 
and to publish it, but never did anything beyond writing two accounts of it. Finally, however, in 1936, 
Dr. Paul Rivet of Paris brought out a very good fac-simile edition of the New Chronicle and Good 
Government, with adequate introductory materials, which was issued by the Institut d’Ethnologie of Paris 
in 1936. 

As the text of the book is written in very bad Spanish with a certain amount of Quechua interlarded, 
it is almost impossible to extract from it a clear idea of ancient Andean history. Dr. Julio C. Tello, 
however, has succeeded in reducing Poma de Ayala’s narrative to some semblance of sense, From Dr. 
Tello’s study of the original manuscript (or rather of the fac-simile edition of it) we gather that the 
Indians of the north-central highlands had dim memories of four “generations” or ages of Indian history 
prior to that of the Incas. 

For most of us, however, the chief value of Poma de Ayala lies in his very numerous and sometimes 
very naive illustrations. As an artist he was atrocious; nevertheless, his pictures, which put one in mind 
of the drawings of Cruikshank, of Thackeray and of our own James Thurber, tell us a very great deal about 
both Indian culture and Spanish culture as it was in Peru after the Conquest. For this we must be 
deeply grateful. 


MODERN WRITERS, MAINLY ARCHAEOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL 


Resting chiefly on the basis afforded by the Chroniclers, the archaeological and historical literature 
regarding the Andean Area has been largely of a sort to confirm or to contradict the teachings of the 
Chroniclers. Thus, by analytical study of the older writings, and above all by the collecting of new evidence 
through studying ancient sites, buildings, and monuments in an archaeological way, modern works on 
ancient Andean subjects have combined to provide us with roughly half of what we now know — or believe 
that we know — about pre-Spanish times in the Andean Area. From a vast number of works by people 
of many nationalities a representative selection is cited here. 


ANGRAND, LEONCE: aan 
1866 Lettre sur les antiquités de Tiaguanaco et l’origine présumable de la plus ancienne civilisation 


du Haut-Pérou. Paris. 


APARICIO, FRANCISCO DE: ray . 
1928 Investigaciones arqueoldgicas en la region serrana de la provincia de San Luis (Rep. Argen- 
tina). International Congress of Americanists, XXII, Pt. 1, 453-466. Rome. 


BaAgEssLeR, ARTHUR: 
1902-1903 Ancient Peruvian Art. New York and Berlin. 4 vols. 


BaiiviAN, MANUEL VINCENTE: 
1910 Monumentos prehistéricos de Tiahuanaco. La Paz. 
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BanbeELierR, ADOLPH FRANCIS: 
1905 The aboriginal ruins of Sillustani, Peru. American Anthropologist, new series, VII, 49-68. 


1907 The Indians and aboriginal ruins near Chachapoyas, Northern Peru. New York. 
1910 The Islands of Titicaca and Koati. New York. 
1911 The ruins at Tiahuanaco. American Antiquarian Society, Proceedings, XXI, 218-265. 


BASADRE, JORGE: 
1937 Historia del derecho peruano. Lima. 


Baupin, Louts: 
1928 L’empire socialiste des Inka. Paris. (Institut d’Ethnologie.) 


BELAUNDE, Victor ANDRES: 
1908 El Pert antiguo y los modernos sociélogos. Lima. 


Benners, ETHEL ELLIs: 
1920 Ancient Peruvian Textiles. Museum Journal, September 140-147. Philadelphia. 


BENNETT, WENDELL C.: 
1935 Weaving in the land of the Incas. Natural History, vol. 36, 63-72. New York. (American 
Museum of Natural History.) 
1936 Excavations in Bolivia. New York. (American Museum of Natural History.) 
1937 Ancient Peruvian Art. Hartford, Connecticut. (Catalogue of the John Wise Collection.) 
1937b  Chimu archaeology. Scientific Monthly, vol. 45, 35-48. 
1939 Archaeology of the North Coast of Peru. New York. (American Museum of Natural History.) 


BERGS¢E, PAUL: 
1937 The Metallurgy and Technology of Gold and Platinum among the Pre-Columbian Indians. 
Copenhagen. 
1938 The Gilding Process and the Metallurgy of Copper and Lead among the Pre-Columbian 
Indians. Copenhagen. 
BERTHON, PAUL: 
1911 Etude sur le précolombien du Bas-Pérou. Paris. (Nouvelles archives des missions scien- 
tifiques. ) 
BreucHat, Henri: 
1912 Manuel d’archéologie américaine. Paris. 
BincHAM, Hiram: 
1913 In the Wonderland of Peru. National Geographic Magazine, April. 
1915 The Story of Machu Picchu. National Geographic Magazine, February. 


1916 Further Explorations in the Land of the Incas. National Geographic Magazine, May. 
1922 Inca Land. Boston. 


1930 Machu Picchu, a Citadel of the Incas. New Haven. 
Boviaert, WILLIAM: 

1853 The pre-Incarial ruins of Tiahuanaco. Intellectual Observer, III, 229-237. London. 
Boman, Enric: 


1908 Antiquités de la région andine de la république argentine et du désert d’Atacama. Paris. 
2 vols. 


Brucnu, CAaros: 


1913 Exploraciones arqueolégicas . . . en Tucuman y Catamarca. Revista del Museo de la Plata 
XIX, 1-196. 


BucHWALD, Orto von: 
1909 Das Reich der Chimus. Globus, XCV, 149-151. 


1919 Los primeros Incas. Boletin de la Sociedad Ecuatoriana de Estudios Histéricos Americanos 
VII, 115-121. Quito. 
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BusTAMANTE Cisneros, Ricarpo: 
1918 Condicién juridica de las comunidades de indigenas en el Pert. Lima. 


CABRAL, JORGE: d 
1913 Los cronistas é historiadores de Indias y el problema de las dinastias de la monarquia 
peruana. Buenos Aires. 


CAPDEVILLE, AuGuSTO: 
1921-1922 Notas acerca de la arqueologia de Taltal. Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Historia, 
II, 1-16, 256-261, III, 229-233, IV, 115-118. Quito. 
Carrion Cacnot, REBECA: 
1923 La mujer y el nifo en el antiguo Peru. Inca, I, 329-354. Lima. 


CEVALLOS, PEDRO FERMIN: 
1886-1889 Restimen de la historia del Ecuador. Guoyaquil. 6 vols. 


CLEVEN, N. ANpREW N.: 
1940 The Political Organization of Bolivia. Washington. (Carnegie Institution.) 


Cook, O. F.: 
1916 Staircase Farms of the Ancients. National.Geographic Magazine, May. 


Crawrorp, Morris De Camp: 
1915 Peruvian Textiles. New York. (American Museum of Natural History.) 
1916 Peruvian Fabrics. New York. (American Museum of Natural History.) 
1916b The Cotton of ancient Peru. Boston. 


CreEQuI-MoNTFoRT. Count G. DE: 
1906 Fouilles de la mission scientifique francaise 4 Tiahuanaca . . . International Congress of 
Americanists, XIV, Pt. 2, 531-551. Stuttgart. 


DEBENEDETTI, SALVADOR: 
1912 Influencias de la cultura de Tiahuanaco en la region del Noroeste Argentino. Revista de la 
Universidad de Buenos Aires, XVII, 326-352. 


Dorsey, GeorcE A.: 
1901 Archaeological Investigations on the Island of La Plata, Ecuador. Chicago. (Field Museum.) 


Eaton, Georce F.: 2% 
1916 The Collection of Osteological Material from Machu Picchu. New Haven. (Connecticut 


Academy of Arts and Sciences.) 


FARABEE, WILLIAM CuRTIS: 
1920 Ancient American Gold. Museum Journal, XI, 93-129. Philadelphia. 
1921 The Use of Metals in Prehistoric America. Museum Journal, XII, 35-42. Philadelphia. 
1921b A Golden Hoard from Ecuador. Museum Journal, XII, 43-52. Philadelphia. 


Franco I[nososa, José M.: ahs 
1935-1937 Janan Kosko. Revista del Museo Nacional, IV, 209-233, VI, 201-231. Lima. 


Franco Inogosa, José M.; and, GonzALez T., ALEJANDRO: 
1936 Exploraciones arqueolégicas en el Peri (Departamento de Puno). Revista del Museo 


Nacional, V, 157-183. Lima. 
1937 Trabajos arqueolégicos en el departamento del Cuzco. Revista del Museo Nacional, VI, 


67-80. Lima. 


Garcia Rosset, Ricarpo: 
1903 El departamento de Piura. Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de Lima, XIII, 193-242. Lima. 


Gayton, A. H.: ; ; 
1927 The Uhle Pottery Collections from Nieveria. Berkeley. (University of California.) 
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Gayton, A. H.; and, Kroeser, A. L.: 
1927 The Uhle Pottery Collections from Nazca. Berkeley. (University of California.) 


GonzALEz DE LA Rosa, MANUEL: 
1908 Estudio de las antigiiedades halladas bajo el huano. Revista Historica, III, 39-45. Lima. 
1910 Les deux Tiahuanaco, leurs problémes et leur solution. International Congress of Ameri- 
canists, XVI, 405-428. Vienna. 
1912 Caracter legendario de Manco Capac. International Congress of Americanists, X VII, 269-272. 
Buenos Aires. 


GonzALEz SUAREZ, ARCHBISHOP FEDERICO: 
1878 Estudio histérico sobre los Cafaris antiguos habitantes de la provincia del Azuay, en la 
Republica del Ecuador. Quito. 


1890-1903 Historia general de la Republica del Ecuador. Quito. 7 vols. 
1892 Atlas arqueologico. Quito. 2 vols. 
1904 Prehistoria ecuatoriana. Quito. 
1908 Los aborigenes de Imbabura y del Carchi. Quito. 
1915 Notas arqueolégicas. Quito. 
1922 Estudio histérico sobre los Canaris, pobladores de la antigua provincia del Azuay. Cuenca, 
Ecuador. 


Groussac, PAUL: 
1882 El Tucuman antecolonial. Buenos Aires. 


Guevara, TomMAS: 
1898-1902 Historia de la civilizacién de Araucania. Santiago de Chile. 3 vols. 
1929 Chile prehispano. Santiago de Chile. 2 vols. 


HANSTEIN, OTFRID VON: 
1923 Die Welt des Inka. Dresden. 


Harcourt, RAout p’: 


1922 La céramique de Cajamarquilla-Nieveria. Journal de la Société des Américanistes, de Paris, 
XIV, 107-118. 
1934 Les textiles anciens du Pérou et leurs techniques. Paris. 


Harcourt, Raout; and, Harcourt, MARIE D’: 


1924 La céramique ancienne du Pérou. Paris. 
1924b Les tissus indiens du Vieux Pérou. Paris. 
1925 La musique des Incas et ses survivances. Paris. 2 vols. 


Hartu-Terre, EMILIO: 


1923 La fortaleza de Chuquimancu. Revista arqueolégica del Museo Larco-Herrera, No. 2. Lima. 
Heuzey, L.: 

1870 Le trésor de Cuenca. Gazette des Beaux Arts, 2nd period, IV, 113-127. Paris. 
Hotmes, WILLIAM H.: 


1885 A Study of the Textile Art. Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1885, 
189-252. Washington. 


1889 Textile Fabrics of Ancient Peru. Washington. (Bureau of American Ethnology.) 
Ho stern, OTTo: : 

1927 Chan-Chan: Capital of the Great Chimu. Geographical Review, XVII, 36-61. New York. 
HumeBo tpt, BARON ALEXANDER VON: 

1810 Vues des cordilléres et monuments des peuples indigenes de PAmérique. Paris. 
JisON Y CAAMANO, JACINTO: 

1912 El Tesoro de Itschimbia. London. 
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1914 Contribucién al conocimiento de los aborigenes de la provincia de Imbabura en la Republica 
del Ecuador. Madrid. 

1927 Puruha: contribucion al conocimiento de los aborigenes de la provincia del Chimborazo, en 
la Republica del Ecuador. Quito. 2 vols. 


Jis6n y CAAMANO, JACINTO; and, Larrea, Cartos M.: 
1918 Un cementerio incasico y notas acerca de los Incas en el Ecuador. Quito. 


Joyce, THomas ATHOL: 
1912 South American Archaeology. London and New York. 


Kroeser, A. L.: 
1925 The Uhle Pottery Collections from Moche. Berkeley. (University of California.) 
1925b The Uhle Pottery Collections from Supe. Berkeley. (University of California.) 
1926 The Uhle Pottery Collections from Chancay. Berkeley. (University of California.) 
1926b Culture Stratifications in Peru. American Anthropologist, n.s., XXVIII, 331-351. 
1927 Coast and Highland in Prehistoric Peru. American Anthropologist, n.s., XXIX, 625-653. 


Kroeser, A. L.; and, Stronc, W. D.: 
1924 The Uhle Collections from Chincha. Berkeley. (University of California.) 
1924b The Uhle Pottery Collections from Ica. Berkeley. (University of California.) 


LAFONE QuEVEDO, SAMUEL A.: 
1892 Las huacas de Chafiar-Yaco. Revista del Museo de La Plata, IIT, 35-62. 
1905 Viaje arqueoldgico en la regién de Andalgala. Revista del Museo de La Plata, XII, 73-108. 
1908 Tipos de alfareria en la regién Diaguito-Calchaqui. Revista del Museo de La Plata, XV, 
295-396. 
1912 The Great Chanea Confederacy. International Congress of Americanists, XVIII, 115-125. 
London. 


Lanctois, Louts: 
1935-1936 De ci, de la, a travers le Pérou précolombien. La géographie, LXIV, 297-308, LXV, 25-38, 
203-211. Paris. 
1938 Paramonga. Revista del Museo Nacional, VII, 21-52, 281-307. Lima. 
1939-1940 Investigaciones arqueoldgicas en el Valle del Utcubamba. Revista del Museo Nacional, VIII, 
224-249, IX, 33-72. Lima. 


Larco Herrera, RAFAEL: 
1928 La civilta yunga. International Congress of Americanists, XXII, Pt. 1, 565-581. Rome. 


Larco Hoy te, RAFAEL: 
1938-1939 Los Mochicas. Lima. 2 vols. (to be continued). 


LatcHuam, Ricarpo E.: 
1903 Notes on Chilean Anthropology. Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XX XIII, 167-175. 


London. 
1915 Costumbres mortuorias de los Indios de Chile y otras partes de América. Valparaiso. 
1927 El dominio de la tierra y el sistema tributario en el antiguo imperio de los Incas. Revista 


Chilena de Historia y Geografia, LII, 201-257. Santiago. 


1927-1928 Los Incas, sus origenes y sus ayllus. Revista de la Universidad de Chile, n.s., V, 1017-1154, 


VI, 159-233. Santiago. 
1928 La alfareria indigena chilena. Santiago. 
1928b Chile prehispano. Revista Chilena de Historia y Geografia LVII, 49-91. Santiago. 
1938 Arqueologia de los indios diaguitas. Boletin del Museo Nacional de Historia Natural, XVI, 


17-35. Buenos Aires. 
LavacHery, Henri A.: ; 
1929 Les arts anciens de |’ Amérique au Musée Archéologique de Madrid. Brussels. 
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LEHMANN, WALTER; and, Dorrinc, HEINRICH (Wise 
1924 The Art of Old Peru. London. 


LeHMmMaAnn-NitscHE, ROBERT: 


1904 Catélogo de las antigiiedades de la provincia de Jujuy, conservadas en el Museo de La Plata. 
Revista del Museo de La Plata, XI, entire. ; 
1928 Coricancha, el Templo del Sol en el Cuzco y las imagenes de su altar mayor. Revista del 


Museo de La Plata, XXXI, 1-260. 


Leyicuier, JEAN: (Mme. Robert Levillier) ; 
1928 Paracas, a contribution to the study of pre-Incaic textiles in ancient Peru. Paris. 


LINNE, SIGVALD: 
1929 Darien in the Past. Gothenburg, Sweden. 


Locke, L. LELAND: 
1923 The ancient Quipu or Peruvian Knot-Record. New York. (American Museum of Natural 
History.) 


LorHrop, SAMUEL KIRKLAND: 

1926 La Centinela, an Inca Ruin on the Coast of Peru. The Independent, CXVI, 13-16. Boston. 

1932 Aboriginal navigation off the west coast of South America. Journal of the Royal Anthropolog- 
ical Institute, LXII. London. 

1937 Gold and Silver from Southern Peru and Bolivia. Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute, LX VII, 305-325. London. 

1938 Inca Treasure as depicted by Spanish historians. Los Angeles. (Hodge Fund, Southwest 
Museum.) 


MarKHAM, Sir CLEMENTS R.: 

1856 Cuzco and Lima. London. 

1862 Travels in Peru and India. London. 

1871 On the geographical positions of the tribes which formed the empire of the Yneas. 
Geographical Journal, XLI, 281-338. London. 

1892 A History of Peru. Chicago. 

1910 The Incas of Peru. London and New York. 

1910b A comparison of the ancient Peruvian carvings and the stones of Tiahuanacu and Chavin. 
International Congress of Americanists, X VI, 389-395. Vienna. 


MarHewson, C. H.: 


1915 <A metallographic description of some ancient Peruvian bronzes from Machu Picchu. Ameri- 
ican Journal of Science, 4th series, XL, 525-602. 


Means, Puitie AINSWORTH: 


1917 Culture sequence in ‘the Andean Area. International Congress of Americanists, XIX, 236-252. 
Washington. 

1918 Las relaciones entre Centro-América y Sud-América en la época prehistérica. Boletin de la 
Sociedad Geografica de Lima, XXXIII, 151-170. Lima. 

1928 Biblioteca Andina, Part One. New Haven. (Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences.) 

1930 Peruvian Textiles. New York. (Metropolitan Museum of Art.) 

1931 Ancient Civilizations of the Andes. New York and London. 

1932 A Study of Peruvian Textiles. Boston. (Museum of Fine Arts.) 

1932b Fall of the Inca Empire. New York and London. 


1934. Des commentaires sur l’architecture ancienne de la céte péruvienne. Bulletin de la Société 
des Américanistes de Belgique, No. 14, 75-110. Brussels. 
1938 The Incas: Empire Builders of the Andes. National Geographic Magazine, February, 225-264. 


Washington. 
1940 Pre-Columbian Andean Art. Magazine of Art, XXXII, 510-515, 544-547, Washington. 
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MepinA, José Torisio: 
1882 Los aborigenes de Chile. Santiago. 


Mippenporr, E. W.: 
1893-1895 Peru. Berlin. 3 vols. 


~ MINNAeERT, PAu: 


1925 Les institutions et le droit de empire des Incas. Ostende. 
1935 La morale au Pérou. Bulletin de la Société des Américanistes de Belgique, No. 16, 25-48. 
Brussels. 


MonrveLL, Géstca: 
1929 Dress and Ornaments in Ancient Peru. Gothenburg and London. 


MUueE te, Jorce C.: 
1935 Restos hallados en una tumba de Nieveria. Revista del Museo Nacional, TV, 135-152. Lima. 
1936 Chalchaleha (un andlisis de: los dibujos muchik). Revista del Museo Nacional, V, 65-88. 
Lima. 
1936b Los valles de Trujillo ... Lima. (Museo Nacional.) 


MUELLE, JorGe C.; and, Bias, CAMILO: 
1938 Muestrario de arte peruano precolombino. Revista del Museo Nacional, VII, 163-280. Lima. 


MUELLE, Jorce C.; and, Wetts, J. Rosert: 
1939 Las pinturas del templo de Pachacamac. Revista del Museo Nacional, VIII, 265-282. Lima. 


Murpuy, Rospert CUSHMAN: 
1925 Bird Islands of Peru. New York. 


NESTLER, JULIUS: 


1910 Die Bedeutung der Ruinenstatte von Tiahuanaco... International Congress of Americanists, 
XVI, 395-407. Vienna. 
1913 Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Ruinenstatte von Tiahuanaco. Vienna. 


NomtLaAnp, GLapys AYER: ; 
1939 New archaeological site at San Blas, Junin, Peri. Revista del Museo Nacional, VIII, 61-66. 


Lima. 


NorDENSKIOLD, BARON ERLAND: 
1921 The copper and bronze ages in South America.’ Gothenburg. 
1925 The secret of the Peruvian quipus. Gothenburg. 
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